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194 
IN OCTOBER. 


I saw the sunlight glinting down, 
Where the tall trees stood gaunt and brown. 


I saw the soft pathetic light 
Touch the stream’s foam to glistering white. 


I saw the tearful lustre shed, 
Where falling leaves heaped gold and red. 


I heard the music that they make — 
The becks that brattle through the brake, 


And toss the withered fern-fronds by, | 
And laugh beneath the sombre sky. 


I heard the river’s ceaseless song, 
Sweeping fir-crested hills among. 


The chirpings of each lingering bird 
That braves the angry North, I heard. 


And a fresh yearning woke and cried, 
A voice of Love unsatisfied ; 


And all the lovely autumn day, 
In burning tears seemed blurred away. 


To wood and glen, to hill and plain, 
For Nature’s balm I asked, in vain, 


Then I said, low and suddenly, 
“God keep my darling safe for me.” 
Susan K. PHILLIPs, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


AD MUSAM. 


O MAID, that, far from town’s tumultuous strife, 
Leadest a country life! 
Beneath the healthy blue, 
Amidst the smiling green, 
Gathering fresh flowers of every varied hue, 
Thy form is oftenest seen. 


The nightingale when singing to the night, 
Under the starry light, 
Oft sees thy upturned face 
Shining in that dark place, 
Where thou art sitting underneath the tree 
To hear her minstrelsy. 


The whistling ploughman, with his brawny 
hands 
On his stopped ploughshare, stands, 
Midway in the furrow long, 
To hear thy sudden song, 
And see the flutter of thy garments white 
Just vanish out of sight. 


O come, sweet nymph, and make a home with 


me, 
And happy shalt thou be ; 
Though humble is my cot, 
And small my garden-plot, 
The larger landscape, that my neighbors own, 
j Is mine, not theirs alone. 
Temple Bar. GERRARD LEwIS. 





IN OCTOBER, ETC, 


AT EVENTIDE. 


OrtriMeEs when all the storm-vexed day 
The sullen clouds have ceaseless passed, 
And winds have wailed as if to pray 
For peace at last ; 
Lo! as if rolled by hand of might, 
Aside the gloom of cloud is pressed, 
And the soft eve is full of light, 
And quiet rest. 


Thus, too, beyond our doubt and strife, 
Which cloudlike hide the heavenly light, 
Shadowing the fair noon of life 
With sombre night, 
Awaits a calm and peaceful eve. 
Then sorrow shall be overpast ; 
Then fear shall cease, and struggles leave 
God’s ‘peace at last. 
A. J.P 


DREAMS. 


A DREAM flew out of the ivory gate 

And came to me when night was late. 

My love drew near with the proud sad eyes 

And the fathomless look of soft surprise. 

I slept in peace through the summer night 

As I dreamed of her eyes and their depth of 
light. 


A dream came out from the gate of horn 

And flew to me at early morn, 

I ran to the stable and saddled my steed, 

We rushed through the dawn at a headlong 

speed ; 

When I reached my love the sun shone bright, 

And I found her dead in the morning light. 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, 


Temple Bar. 


LIFT THINE EYES. 


O TROUBLED Soul of mine! lift up thine eyes 
Unto the mountains mighty and serene. 

Full strangely chequered hath their fortune 
en ; 

And they have suffered veriest agonies. 

And ofttimes still the tyrant tempest lies 
Heavy upon them ; with the thunder they 
Do wrestle. Yet of fear and of dismay 

Nothing they know, still rising to the skies. 

With many a thousand battles are they scarred ; 
The floods have broken on each helmless 

head; 

Yet for all this, their beauty is not marred, 
Nor in their hearts are they discomfited. 

Still they endure, whatever whirlwinds roll 

Around, —still glorious they endure, my soul ! 

Joun W. HALEs. 
Hindscarth Cairn, August 30th. 





Spectator. 














NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 

IT would be a sorry spectacle to behold 
a posse of scientific agnostics, fired with 
zeal against superstition, arming them- 
selves with the costly implements of sci- 
entific research to make a furious onset 
on Westminster Abbey; piling the treas- 
ures of museums in an incendiarj heap, 
flinging choice fossils, microscopes, and 
electrical apparatus through the windows ; 
or employing a twenty-foot reflector as a 
battering-ram. Whatever temporary dam- 
age the venerable building might suffer, it 
is certain that the injury would be much 
more serious to the interests of science, 
and to the assailants themselves. 

Grotesque as this supposition may be, 
we are compelled to witness a really more 
lamentable and surprising spectacle, when 
those rich results of modern science 
which are the wonder and lustre of our 
age, and those bold theories which are 
the feelers which science puts out into 
the unknown future, are employed by 
writers of cultured ability, not to deepen 
men’s reverence and feed and quicken 
what is noblest in man’s nature, but to 
blind his intellect in its heavenward gaze, 
and loosen his grasp on the unseen, the 
eternal, the divine. 
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true domain. A great deal conventionally 
passes under the name, which is no more 
science than bricks and timber are a 
building. Itis ar¢t,— the art of making 
science. The facts patiently accumulated, 
accurately analyzed and recorded, on 
which, step by step, scientific inductions 
are raised, are the precious materials of 
science; but they are not science. The 
keen eye of the naturalist, the adroit and 
sensitive finger of the operator; the in- 
sight, imagination, and ready invention 
which mark the man of scientific genius 
from the mere plodder, and enable him to 
look behind the veil before he persuades 
nature herself to lift it: these are admir- 
able, invaluable, indispensable to the 
progress of science. But they are not 
science. Theories and hypotheses — the 
shelves on which we pack and label our 
facts, the luggage-vans in which we for- 
ward them on their journey — are among 
the most useful implements of scientific 
discovery. But they are not science. 
Above all, the dicta of individual scien- 
tists, how eminent soever, are not science. 
To claim for what at best can but rank as 
“ pious opinions ” the authority of infalli- 
ble dogma, is both disloyal to truth and 
perilous to intellectual freedom. 

For, be it remembered, liberty of 
thought—a phrase which often stands 


A class of thinkers have arisen, not | for much liberty but little thought — is in- 


endowed with any overplus of modesty, | consistent with science. 


who (so far as their writings enable us to 
judge) value science chiefly as a weapon 


Where science 
begins liberty ends. Any one is at lib- 
erty either to think that two ultimate 


with which to assail religion. A plain-!atoms of matter can occupy the same 
spoken protest (it seems to me) is needed, | space, or to think that they are impene- 


in the name of science as truly as in the 
name of religion, against this perversion 
of its triumphs and its authority to a pur- 
pose utterly alien from its true spirit. For 
the lessons of science are yet more pre- 
cious than her gifts. She has given us 
much and has more in store. But her 
gifts would be bought too dear if the 
price were the impoverishment of our 
spiritual nature and bankruptcy of faith. 
Cultivators of science, I take leave to 
think — professors and amateurs alike — 





trable, mutually excluding one another. 
This hberty results from our present ig- 
norance. but no one is at liberty to 
think that the angles of a plane triangle 
can be less than two right angles, or that 
they can be greater ; because we certainly 
know them to be equal. Liberty of 
thought is not even the path, of which 
science is the goal. It is simply the 
throwing down of all hedges and walls, 
and banishment of all threatening notices, 
watch-dogs, patrols, and man-traps, where- 


are doing not a little to loosen its author-| by our right to explore the waste was 


ity,and especially toimperil if not destroy | limited; so that we are free to make our 
its educational value, by negiecting to own path as the stars guide us. But we 
draw the boundary line sharply round its ' take our own risk of bogs and precipices, 








Doubt may unlock the fetters of tradition, 
and start us, with its sharp spur deep in 
our heart, in quest of truth. But it 
guides us no step of the way ; and in pres- 
ence of ascertained truth itexpires. The 
freedom of inquiry, and of provisional 
belief or disbelief, which is the condition 
of honestly working out a scientific de- 
duction or induction, becomes irrational 
when once the result is known. Much 
nonsense about intellectual liberty might 
have been spared, if people would bear in 
mind the obvious fact that free thought 
and science aregmutually inconsistent. 
The one supposes the absence of the 
other. Hence the immense importance 
of not anticipating science by erecting 
into dogma the theories, conjectures, or 
personal opinions of scientific leaders. 
When, for example, we are told in a 
handbook of physical geography that 
“we now know’? that the primitive an- 
cestors of the present human race led for 
thousands of years the life of wild beasts 
in the forests, the opinion of certain an- 
thropologists is illegitimately presented 
to the learner as an integral part of the 
body of established fact. The grounds 
of this opinion (such as they are) ought 
to be fairly stated ; and, at the same time, 
the learner ought to be made aware, that 
the most ancient human remains yet dis- 
covered present a form and development 
of skull utterly inconsistent with the no- 
tion that the possessors of those skulls 
lived the life of monkeys. Were such 
an opinion unanimously voted by a pan- 
anthropological congress, it would not 
thereby be constituted a part of science. 
It would still be competent to any in- 
structed person to say: ‘ Your opinion 
seems to me at variance with the facts.” 
And if his protest were simply hooted 
down as a piece of intolerable presump- 
tion in the face of such a phalanx of ex- 
perts, science would no more sanction 
such an assertion of authority than it 
sanctioned the burning of Giordano Bruno 
or the dogma of papal infallibility. 
When, again, an eminent professor is 
quoted as saying, with reference to the 


hypothesis of organic evolution : * Choose | 


your hypothesis; 1 have chosen mine; 
and | will not run the risk of insulting 
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any sane man by asking him which he 
chooses;” we feel that such language 
might be justifiable— even praiseworthy 
— regarding a question of practical mo- 
rality, but that is grievously out of place 
in the region of abstract truth. When, 
again, encouraged by such an example, 
the writer of what purports to be a scien- 
tific exposition of Darwinism not only 
tells iis readers that if they don’t agree 
with him it is because they are weak- 
minded, but declares that if he is mis- 
taken the blame lies with the Creator for 
having so constructed the universe as to 
mislead him, we feel that it would be well 
if he could be made to understand that 
he has sinned as much against the laws 
of scientific argument as against those of 
decency. 

Akin to these unwholesome and illegit- 
imate methods of dealing with scientific 
thought for purposes outside the scope of 
science, is the device of representing the 
defenders of either natural or revealed 
theology as living in a state of hysterical 
terror at the march of science. They are 
supposed to “ shriek ” at each fresh beam 
of light, and to wink all the harder, like 
bats into whose cave the unwelcome sun 
is peering. The “shrieks” are, in fact, 
as imaginary as the danger. Nothing is 
more peacefully certain than that truth 
can never war with truth. There was a 
teacher, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, who said to the students in 
his school, “ Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” Those 
who reckon themselves his disciples 
should be the last men to dread the ad- 
vance of truth in any possible direction. 
Rather, they may well believe that the 
lowliest truth is akin to the highest. 
Even the story of an earthworm’s life, 
truly told, may teach lessons of divine 
philosophy. 

Protest, however, counts for little. It 
may even do mischief, if it be misinter- 
preted as the refuge of those who have 
been silenced in argument, as_ beaten 
players are wont to accuse their antago- 
nists of unfair play. It may be replied 





to the charge of profaning and degrading 
science, that to explode falsehood is to 
| aid truth; and that since all truth is akin, 
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to get rid of religious superstition must 
prove helpful to the progress of science. 
The science of the present is legitimately 
employed in the interest of the science of 
the future. It is needful, therefore, for 
the sake alike of science and of faith, 
seriously to examine the arguments by 
which it is séught to array the one against 
the other. Have they any real claim to 
philosophic depth and scientific accuracy, 
or is their intrinsic weakness equal to 
their irreverent audacity? 

The weapons mainly relied on in the 
present assault upon the foundations of 
natural theology are the theories of or- 
ganic evolution and natural selection. 
Evolution is supposed to explain the de- 
velopment of the existing state of things 
from its physical antecedents, and those 
again from the chain of earlier antece- 
dents, reaching back to the primordial 
existence of matter and form. Natural 
selection is supposed to explain how, in 
the organic world, evolution may have 
been spontaneous and automatic. The 
two together, it is confidently asserted, 
enable us to dispense with the hypothesis 
of a Creator. In the words of the able 
writer before quoted, who states the case 
very clearly, natural selection “offers to 
our acceptance a scientific explanation of 
the numberless cases of apparent design 
which we everywhere meet in organic 
nature. For as all these cases of appar- 
ent design consist only in the adaptation 
which is shown by organisms to their en- 
vironment, it is obvious that the facts are 
covered by the theory of natural selection 
no less completely than they are covered 
by the theory of intelligent design... . 
The whole question, as between natural 
selection and supernatural design resolves 
itself into this — were all the species of 
plants and animals separately created, or 
were they slowly evolved? For if they 
were specially created, the evidence of 
supernatural design remains unrefuted 
and irrefutable; whereas, if they were 
slowly evolved, that evidence has been 
utterly and forever destroyed.” 

It is astonishing that a writer of keen 
intelligence could pen this last sentence 
without asking himself, Is it not possible 
that slow evolution, and not independent 





formation of each species, may have been 
the actual creative process? This ques- 
tion we shall have to ask presently. A 
broader view of the whole field first in- 
vites our attention. No more woful mis- 
conception of the fundamental idea of 
natural theology could be put into words 
than is contained in the assertion that 
the facts supposed to prove supernatural 
design are “covered” by the theories of 
organic evolution and natural selection. 
It would be uncourteous to call it a dis- 
play of stupendous ignorance; but the 
cleverest man is practically ignorant on 
any point on which he will not take the 
trouble to think. Truth disdains the fee- 
ble grasp of self-confident nonchalance. 
The word “adaptation” stands for one 
grand department of the evidence of de- 
sign in nature; but only one. Choice, 
and suiting of means to ends, are the 
most familiar and legible of all the marks 
of the presence of mind and will. But 
there are other marks as convincing — 
é. g., calculation, foresight, order, intelli- 
gible law, beauty, benevolent purpose. 
“ Adaptation of organism to environ- 
ment” is an ambiguous and cursory 
phrase, “covering the facts” in more 
senses than one — disguising rather than 
describing; because the adaptation is not 
single, but multifold. If “ environment ” 
be taken in the wide sense of the univer- 
sal conditions of life (as heat, light, grav- 
ity, cohesive attraction, chemical actio>, 
change of seasons, and of day and night, 
with numberless others), then one organ- 
ism is no more adapted to this environ- 
ment than another. Without such adapta- 
tion, common to all living beings, but 
actually existent only in individuals, life 
would not be possible. Clearly, of such 
adaptation, natural selection neither takes 
nor gives any account. But if by “en- 
vironment” be meant the immediate sur- 
roundings of each plant or animal (as 
climate, soil, food, and facilities for pro- 
curing it, presence or absence of noxious 
influences, and so forth), we find a very 
elastic scale of adaptation, from that 
thorough health and vigor in which the 
creature is perfectly developed, to that 
stunted, sickly growth which may fitly be 
called a “struggle for life.” The fitness 








of a living being’s Aadits to its habitat 
depends largely, especially in animals, on 
its outward form and size, which again 
depend on the internal growth of bone, 
muscle, or other organic tissue. To this. 
must be added the growth of some suit- 
able integument, as the fur of the bear, 
the scales of the fish, the skin of the 
earthworm, the shell of the snail. Be- 
hind this set of adaptations (which as re- 
gards their utility may be called mechan- 
ical) lies a totally distinct set — namely, 
the adaptation of the organs of nutrition 
and circulation to produce these struc- 
tures and keep them (and themselves also) 
in constant effective repair. How are 
these distinct sets of adaptations — ex- 
ternal and internal — geared together so 
as to work to one end? Accepting, for 
argument’s sake, natural selection as the 
true account of the origin of species— 
and not species only, but genera and all 
larger classes of living things — it is con- 
cerned with the “ battle of life,” the 
adaptation of each organism as a wholz 
to the outer world. What light, even im- 
aginary, does this shed upon that secret 
inward force and process by which the 
minute parts are every moment being 
formed so as to produce this whole? 
How can a sane thinker persuade himself 
that natural selection, granting it to be 
the actual law of life, can explain or 
account for those processes which are 
the very condition of its existence? 
Clearly, if the plant or animal had not 
the power of maintaining (as well as pro- 
ducing) all its parts in harmony, and of 
varying them, as.far as it does vary them, 
harmoniously, natural selection could 
never begin to come into play. Yet it is 
these internal processes and structures, 
in which vital action, chemical action, and 
mechanical action are so marvellously 
harmonized and subordinated (in the 
animal) to sensation and voluntary action, 
which display design, skill, and intellec- 
tual order to a degree nowhere surpassed. 
Something still more subtile lurks behind. 
What may be called “constitutional ” 
adaptation lies utterly beyond the ken of 
our science, and yet is one of the most 
palpable and familiar facts of organic life. 
Let any one transplant from the moors to 
an ordinary garden a few flourishing 
plants of bird’s-eye primrose, or of butter- 
wort, or water a root of parsley fern for 
a few months with hard spring water ; and 
he will soon see the reality of this impal- 
pable principle illustrated. The plants 
will sicken and die. The humble little 
tormentil, on the contrary, makes itself at 
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home in moorland or woodland, pasture, 
meadow, or seashore. Sand, peat, chalk, 
gravel, hard-or soft water, the sea-level, 
or ten thousand feet above it, are almost 
— acceptable to this contented and 
adventurous little plant. The two kinds 
of adaptation thus exemplified are widely 
diverse. The cosmopolitan plant or ani- 
mal will have a superior share of wide 
distribution : that which has special local 
fitness will have the pull upon its imme- 
diate neighbors, as daisies and plantains 
stifle the grass on our lawns. In some 
plants the constitutional adaptation is 
such as toleave them without competitors 
— they grow where nothing else will; as 
sea-meadow grass on loose sand-hills, or 
ivy-leafed toad-flax and pellitory on old 
castle walls. In all cases, supposing nat- 
ural selection a reality, the pre-existing 
adaptation or adaptability is its sine gud 
non. 

: No blunder can be more unscientific 
than to ascribe to a given process the 
power of producing its own indispensable 
antecedents. But this is precisely what 
is done when natural selection is opposed 
to creative design as the cause of the 
“adaptation of the organism to its en- 
vironment.” 

This fallacy becomes more glaring 
when we turn the question on its other 
side, and look from the organism to its 
environment. How comes it to be possi- 
ble for organized life to adapt itself to its 
surroundings? Simply because the sur- 
roundings, through processes stretching 
(as we cannot but infer) through illimita- 
ble ages, have become,such as to minister 
to life. Even at this moment, a very 
slight and. easily conceivable change in 
our surroundings — such as the raising 
of the temperature of the ocean to boil- 
ing-point — would speedily render all life 
impossible on this globe. On examining 
these -surroundings, we find that the 
forces and materials of the inorganic 
universe are as replete with marks of de- 
sign and other evidence of the all-con- 
trolling presence of MIND, as the struc- 
ture and functions of organic beings. 
They even present them on an over- 
whelmingly grander scale. They are so 
legible, so incapable of any reading but 
one, that if man’s intellect is not at lib- 
erty to interpret their meaning, nature 
becomes an unintelligible show, and sci- 
ence itself loses all high intellectual value 
and sinks to the rank of agriculture or 
manufacture. 

Everywhere we find the existence of 
LAW, or rather of laws; each force, each 
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atom, each compound, conforming to its 
own laws, while these are co-ordinated 
under higher and more wide-reaching 
laws. But what is a law? A form of 
thought. It can exist only as a product 
of mind. To suppose that a force or an 
atom is a law to itself, regulating the re- 
sult of its own activity, so as to co-ordi- 
nate it with that of totally distinct and 
independent elements and forces, is ab- 
surd. To deny the actual existence of 
law —a hierarchy of laws —throughout 
the universe, is to annihilate science. Is 
it not irresistibly plain that but one con- 
clusion is scientifically possible? A uni- 
verse resting on law must rest on mind. 

But behind and beneath the domin- 
ion of physical law lies something apart 
from which law, force, and matter could 
never build a platform for :organic life — 
namely, the precise qualities and exact 
proportions of the elemental forms of 
matter. Now these as distinctly present 
the character of being arbitrary —i.e., 
fixed by an exercise of will and foresight 
— as the choice of materials and calcula- 
tion of proportions in any human work. 
The actual quantity and relative propor- 
tions (for example) of oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, and calcium, are among 
the primary conditions of life on this 
earth. The inseparable qualities which 
fit these (and other) elements to be woven 
into the web, built into the structure, 
moulded into the forms, of animal and 
vegetable life, are at once /atent and inex- 
haustible. They come out only at the 
mutual call of each atom not to its fel- 
lows, but to those utterly unlike. And 
after all the work which inorganic atoms 
have done during millions of years in 
building up living forms, they emerge 
unchanged, neither improved nor deteri- 
orated. 

Take a fact of a totally distinct kind. 
The size (including weight) of our globe 
is as accurately adjusted to the flight of a 
butterfly as to the earth’s distance from 
the sun and speed in its orbit. But on 
these, with the slant of its axis, and its 
speed of rotation, depend temperature, 
climate, winds, rain, rivers, seasons, with 
all their vital influences, as well as those 
electric or magnetic conditions of life of 
which as yet we know so little. The en- 
tire inorganic platform on which organic 
life is built, bears as fully and clearly the 
marks of ARTIFICIAL CONSTRUCTION — 
g.d@. of being the product of thought, 
foresight, and will — as the structure of 
the hand, the ear, the eye ; or the compo- 
sition of sap, milk, flour, or gastric juice. 





It would insult the reader to remind 
him that this vast extent and variety of 
facts presents no hair-breadth of room for 
natural selection. A historian who should 
propose to explain the history of England 
by the proportion of our native popula- 
tion who have blue eyes, would have as 
good a case (if not better) as a philoso- 
pher who pretends to explain the appear- 
ance of supernatural design throughout 
the whole extent of God’s universe by 
the theory of natural selection. 

It is often overlooked or forgotten that 
in the physical universe every existence, 
every occurrence, every line of hereditary 
life, is ndividual. Every scientific truth 
stands for an infinite multitude of actual 
facts ; every law for an infinite number of 
events; every specific, generic, or larger 
type for a countless multitude of individ- 
ual living units. Yet nature presents to 
us the appearance of a vast ORGANIC 
WHOLE, whose unity depends not on phys- 
ical necessity, but on delicate adjust- 
ments and complicated adaptations, which 
(as we have seen) are essentially intel- 
lectual and arbitrary ; involving relations 
of number, size, speed, distance, equilib- 
rium, proportion, the balance of forces 
which determines strength of material, 
and the all but infinite relations involved 
in chemical compounds and vital struc- 
tures. It is consequently at the same 
time an INTELLECTUAL WHOLE, in which 
we may be absolutely certain that every 
fact and law is intelligibly consistent 
(supposing our knowledge complete, and 
our intellect competent to grasp it) with 
every other. And it is a MORAL WHOLE: 
a system of benevolent foresight and 
mutual ministry.* 

II. I shall presently be able, I hope, 
clearly to prove that, even supposing the 


* Another comprehensive and profoundly impressive 
view of design is presented by the mutual relations of 
plantsand animals. The constitution of the atmosphere 
1s equally indispensable to each order of life; but each 
draws in from the air that which sustains its own life 
and is death to the other, and returns that which to 
itself is useless or poisonous, but which to the other is 
the breath of life. The relations of herbivorous and 
carnivorous animals are another illustration. Yet a 
writer whom I have before quoted has the hardihood 
to say that *‘if all, or even some, species had been so 
interrelated as to minister to each other’s necessities, 
organic species might then have been likened to a 
countless multitude of voices all singing in one harmo- 
nious psalm of praise. But, as it is, we see no vestige 
of such co-ordination ; every species is for itself, and 
for itself alone — an outcome of the always and every- 
where fiercely raging struggle for life.”” This reckless 
assertion is refuted by the flavor of every peach, the 
chemical composition of every morsel of our daily food ; 
by the labor of every earthworm ploughing his dark 
path underground; by the structure of every wheat 
plant storing the food on which the labor, commerce, 
politics, public and family life of nationsdepend. “Sie 
vos non vobis mellificatis apes!” 
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doctrine of natural selection true, it does 
not in the slightest degree weaken the 
evidence of supernatural design even 
within the range of facts which it covers. 
Wide as that range is, it is limited in 
comparison with the universe. And I 
trust it has been plainly shown that to 
the immense bulk of the evidence the 
theory of natural selection has no appli- 
cation. Let us now examine the bearing 
upon the fundamental doctrine of natural 
a (and of revealed no less) of that 
wider theory known under the name of 
organic evolution, to which that of natural 
Selection is supplementary. It is confi- 
dently asserted that the establishment of 
this doctrine will annihilate the proof 
which the structure of the whole universe 
and of its several parts, down to the 
smallest, has been supposed to furnish. 
In that case, “ Natural theologians can 
no longer adhere to the arguments of 
such writers as Paley, Bell, and Chalmers, 
without deliberately violating the only 
logical principle which separates science 
from Fetishism.” Is this true? Is there 
even a particle of solid warrant for these 
confident assertions? Let us see. 

The hypothesis of “ organic evolution ” 
may be briefly stated as follows. The 
inconceivably varied multitudinous forms 
of life in the midst of which we find our- 
selves are the lineal offspring of earlier 
and less developed forms, and those again 
of yet simpler forms; so that if we could 
trace, link by link, the whole chain, or 
rather network, of organic existence back 
to the time when our earth first became 
capable of sustaining life, we should see 
it narrowing as it ascended, and should 
find the primeval parents of all living be- 
ings in certain nodules of animated jelly, 
such as the modern naturalist dredges 
from the ocean, and examines with feel- 
ings akin to those of a Chinaman looking 
at the images of his ancestors. Nowa- 
days, unhappily, jelly-fish produce noth- 
ing but jelly-fish. But had that gelatinous 
morsel been fated to live, say a million or 
a couple of millions of centuries earlier, 
it might have been the progenitor of the 
race from which Homer and Plato, David 
and Paul, Shakespeare and our eminent 
professor, have in their order been 
evolved. 

Whatever objections may lie against 
this hypothesis, it cannot justly be ac- 
cused of being in itself atheistic. Impar- 
tially regarded, it casts no shade of 
uncertainty on the evidence of design 
presented to organic nature. No intelli- 
gent believer in a Creator, I suppose, 
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imagines that each species of plant or 
animal was created out of nothing. At 
all events, if this be what is intended by 
“independent creation of species,” the 
first chapter of the Bible teaches nothing 
of the sort. Each creature is there rep- 
resented as formed out of pre-existing 
material ; man himself being distinguished 
by the spirit inbreathed into him by God, 
There was some process — whether slow 
or rapid — by which the successive types 
of life were embodied. Nor does any 
Bible-taught believer in a Creator hold 
that creative power is restricted either to 
the first origin of matter, or the produc- 
tion of new forms of life. According to 
Scripture, the all-pervading power of the 
Creator is the mainspring of the uni- 
verse; and its balance-wheel his all-con- 
trolling oversight. In the noble images 
of Holy Writ, he opens his hand and 
they are filled with good ; he sends forth 
his spirit, “they are CREATED;” with 
him is the fountain of life. 

Should it be discovered, as it is con- 
jectured, that the process was immeas- 
urably longer, slower, and more compli- 
cated than has been supposed, and that 
the chain of animal life is one, these 
truths would be unaffected. The length 
of a process does not account for it. 
Long or short, it must have an adequate 
cause. If the nest and eggs, say of a 
thrush or nightingale, and the wings, 
legs, stomach, eyes, beak, and other 
organs of the birds that built the nest 
and laid the eggs, are brimful of those 
intricate and delicate adjustments, which 
are to common sense the unmistakable 
proof of design; then this proof would 
in no wise be affected if it could be 
shown that the thrush was hatched from 
the egg of a lizard, which lizard sprang 
from the spawn of a fish, the fish from 
the egg of a snail, the snail from a sea- 
anemone, which at first was nothing but 
a speck of live jelly. Reason must deal 
with the facts before us — the bird, with 
its nest and eggs — however they came 
about. And if, instead of half-a-dozen 
miraculously violent steps (which I beg 
pardon of my evolutionist friends for even 
imagining), the process has been con- 
ducted with imperceptible slowness, 
through myriads of minute transforma- 
tions, the principle is the same. You 


may attenuate the impression of the evi- 
dence as you thin gold wire by drawing 
it out to a prodigious extent; but you do 
not lessen its quality or impair its reality. 
If the results show design, common sense 
tells us that design must have pervaded 
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the whole process. Why should it be 
accounted either philosophic or scientific 
to fly in the face of common sense? 

Circumstances, it is pleaded, are suffi- 
cient to account both for the process and 
for its results. But before this plea can 
be allowed, three questions must be satis- 
factorily answered: 1. How are the cir- 
cumstances themselves to be accounted 
for? 2. In what consists their modifying 
power over living tissue? 3. Above all, 
how comes the living tissue, already defi- 
nitely organized, to be capable of modify- 
ing its organization to suit the circum- 
stances? To these crucial questions, it 
is needless to say, no reply is forthcom- 
ing. 

Tens of the most striking facts of zool- 
ogy and botany, recent and fossil, though 
they cannot prove as fact, yet harmonize 
well with the conjecture that the subordi- 
nation of type to type, of species to gen- 
era, genera to broader classes, points 
back to a real genealogical succession. 
Why should this not have been the crea- 
tive process? Supposing it was, what the 
facts point to is not a gradual tentative 
modification, by which a creature would 
rather be unfitted for its present sur- 
roundings than fitted for any other ; but a 
series of distinct steps, at each of which 
the new-born creature was definitely and 
perfectly adapted to its condition. What- 
ever was the process, as each new type 
appeared, the mould in which it was cast 
was broken, and the seal of permanence 
set upon it. At all events, if the process 
was carried on gradually and tentatively, 
we find no record of its failures. In each 
case the result is as accurate as though 
not simply each species, but each individ- 
ual, were independently created. It may 
even be argued that on this: view the mar- 
vels, as well as the evidences, of supernat- 
ural design are indefinitely augmented, 
because what is on the common view pre- 
sented simply as plan, here appears like- 
wise as process. 

CREATIVE EVOLUTION, therefore, is a 
perfectly intelligible and legitimate hy- 
pothesis. It is as perfectly in harmony 
with “the arguments of such writers as 
Paley, Bell, and Chalmers” (and, I may 
add, with the first chapter of Genesis), as 
any hypothesis of “independent creation 
of species.” Natural theology can have 
no possible quarrel with any hypothesis 
which seeks rationally and reverently to 
trace the lines along which almighty 
power has been guided by omniscient 
wisdom. 

Ill, The reader may here remind me 
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that I seem to be avoiding the very crux 
of the dispute, the hypothesis by means 
of which it is hoped that the idea of cre- 
ative wisdom may be eliminated, and evo- 
lution shown to have been self-acting: the 
doctrine, to wit, of natural selection. 
Purposely I have separated the general 
idea of evolution from the particular sup- 
plementary idea of natural selection ; be- 
cause to lump them together merely be- 
gets confusion. Let us now see if the 
conclusions we have reached are in any 
way affected by the doctrine which on its 
first publication many of us admired as a 
tour de force of human ingenuity, but 
which has since been adopted with faith 
as enthusiastic — and sometimes as intol- 
erant — as though it were the newest dog- 
ma of the Infallible Church. 

What is needed, in fact, in order to ac- 
cept the doctrine of natural selection is 
rather faith and imagination than logic. 
Nevertheless, it starts from a basis of un- 
doubted fact. First, it is an undoubted 
fact that an incomparably greater number 
of living germs come into being than can 
possibly reach maturity. Millions of 
millions of seeds are ripened more than 
the surface of the earth can supply with 
room to grow; millions of millions of ani- 
mals are born, beyond what can find food 
or even breathing and standing space. 
The many perish on the threshold, or at 
some early stage of existence; the few 
survive to maturity, and in their turn pro- 
duce offspring. Hence it is assumed that 
there must be an incessant universal 
“struggle for life.” And it is further as- 
sumed that in this struggle the weaker 
plants and animals must always be worst- 
ed, and the “fittest must survive.” 

A second undoubled fact is, that some 
species of plants and of animals have an 
astonishing plasticity (so to speak)—a 
capacity of varying so widely, in form, 
color, size, habits, and in the internal 
constitution and structure on which these 
outward modifications depend, that if the 
different types thus developed were dis- 
covered ina wild state, naturalists would 
unanimously assign them to different 
species or even genera. Familiar exam- 
ples are the breeds of dogs, some of them 
quite recent, some of immemorial antiq- 
uity; and of pigeons, all comparatively 
recent; or in the plant world, the food- 
producing properties of certain grasses 
(wheat, rice, oats, etc.), and the faculty 
which many flowers possess (as roses, 
pinks, daisies, dahlias) of doubling, by 
changing stamens into petals, or fertile 
florets into barren but showy ones. The 
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processes by which these remarkable 
results are obtained are artificial, often 
requiring the most patient ingenuity and 
incessant care. They are carried on by 
man for his own service or pleasure, not 
for the benefit of the creatures. In some 
cases, as in the double flowers, the devel- 
opment is destructive. The double-flow- 
ering plant, having lost the power of 
producing seed, can be continued only by 
such artificial means as striking cuttings, 
or dividing roots. Sometimes qualities 
are developed which might be useful to 
the creature in a wild state; as for in- 
stance, the speed and’ keen sight of the 
greyhound, perhaps counterbalanced by 
his less hardy constitution. But, in all 
cases, these artificial breeds of plants and 
animals, left to themselves in natural cir- 
cumstances, will from cur point of view 
“ degenerate,” but in reality will be regen- 
erated, —i.e., their progeny will tend to 
revert, more or less completely, to the 
type of their wild ancestors. 

Itis assumed that what man does for 
his own service and pleasure, nature (what- 
ever that word may mean) can do for the 
benefit of the plants and animals them- 
selves. It is assumed that the limited, 
though considerable, capacity of modifica- 
tion on which man practises in the case 
of a few species actually belongs, in un- 
limited degree, to all species. It is as- 
sumed that nature has from the beginning 
been incessantly at work in thus modify- 
ing living forms; and that some, at all 
everts, of these modifications must give 
the plant or animal so modified an effec- 
tive advantage in the struggle for life. 
And finally, it is assumed that not only 
these fittest individuals survive, but that 
the modifications themselves survive, and 
are permanently inherited, constituting 
the characters of a new species. 

The objections to this formidable series 
of assumptions are both obvious and 
weighty. First of all, the argument from 
man to nature, from artificial processes to 
natural (the very argument which natural 
theology is blamed by its critics for em- 
ploying), is rationally intelligible only on 
the supposition that behind “nature” is 
a supreme designing mind and controll- 
ing will. Secondly, if nature has thus 
worked in the past, so energetically as to 
evolve all existing species, the same proc- 
ess ought to be taking place now; evolving 
before our eyes, if not new species, at all 
events modifications tending to produce 
new species. It is ridiculous to say that 
the process goes on too slowly for us to 
detect it. Does it go on at al/? Thirdly, 
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the differences which mark off species 
from species, genus from genus, are by 
no means identical with the differences 
which give either to species or to individ- 
uals special advantages in the struggle for 
life; as of course on the theory of nat- 
ural selection they ought to be. Some- 
times they are, which makes it the more 
significant that commonly they are not. 
Fourthly, the new varieties developed by 
man’s labor are unstable, always tending 
back to the original type; whereas spe- 
cies and genera are permanent. Not but 
what well-marked zatura/ varieties some- 
times arise which wear such an appear- 
ance of permanence that (as in the case 
of certain English brambles) even the 
most accomplished naturalist may be de- 
ceived into ranking them as species. But 
on the disappearance of the circumstances 
which developed them, they vanish, and 
the specific type reasserts its stability. 
Mr. Darwin has, upon occasion, shown 
courageous frankness (or what M. de 
Quatrefages calls “ almost chivalrous loy- 
alty ”)in stating some unanswerable objec- 
tions to his theory. Having thus dis- 
charged his duty, he calmly takes leave 
of them, and goes serenely on his way. 
Some expounders of his doctrine pursue 
the simpler plan of ignoring all facts 
which tell against it. Let us combine 
these methods; forgetting the objections 
I have already briefly indicated, and shut- 
ting our eyes to others equally formidable. 
Let us have faith. Let us give scope to 
imagination. Let us picture to ourselves 
this mysterious selecting process presid- 
ing through illimitable ages over the evolu- 
tion of organized life. We behold it build- 
ing up the microscopic cells of protoplasm 
into jelly, nerve, flesh, blood, bone, carti- 
lage, shell, hair; into sap, wood, bark, 
pith, leaves, flowers, seeds; evolving the 
gauze of the gnat’s wing, the sheen of 
the humming-bird, the feathers, claws, 
beak, and eyes of the eagle; the blubber 
of the whale; the lithe backbone and 
poison-fangs of the snake, the lark’s song, 
the rose’s splendor, the violet’s perfume, 
the flavor of the peach; the latent power 
stored in every grain of wheat, if permit- 
ted to grow and multiply unchecked for a 
few years, to spread a table at which the 
whale human race might feed. Multiply 


these examples by millions of millions in 
endless variety of form, size, color, ma- 
terial, grain, organ, habit, mechanism. 
These results, so fragile yet so enduring, 
so exquisite in beauty, rich in benevolent 
adaptation, accurate and intricate in mu- 
tual balance, have been (and are every 
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moment) wrought out by a process so ab- 


solutely automatic, a sequence of physical | 


cause and effect, so rigidly prescribed by 
unswerving natural laws, that the com- 
plete twin-worlds of animal and vegetable 
life were virtually predestined when mat- 
ter first formed itself into animated self- 
multiplying cells! Can either natural 
theology or revealed religion make any 
severer demand on faith, or offer any 
more astounding mystery than this stu- 
pendous hypothesis ? 

Adaptation, by automatic modification, 
to variable circumstances, is in human 
workmanship justly reckoned a_trium- 
phant proof of foresight and skill. Com- 
pensation pendulums or balance wheels, 
by means of which variations in tempera- 
ture correct the very errors in the speed 
of a chronometer which they produce, are 
admirable examples. Suppose that a 
chronometer could be constructed which 
would lengthen or shorten its hours ac- 
cording toa ship’s motion in longitude, 
in a voyage round the world, and mark 
Greenwich time when the ship again 
anchored in the Thames, such a miracle 
of science-guided art would immortalize 
the inventor. What then are we to say 


of a scheme of adaptation to circum- 


,Stances, which reaches through all time, 
from the first appearance of life on our 
globe; which enlists all the forces of the 
universe, co-ordinates all the conditions 
of life, bases birth and growth on decay 
and death, and maintains in stable equi- 
librium this immense living whole, every 
member of which is momently undergoing 
dissolution and reconstruction? Results 
such as these must have an adequate 
cause. The process itself is what we 
have to account for. Method is not causa- 
tion, any more than circumstance is cause. 
By what logic or philosophy does evidence 
lose its worth or force just when its com- 
pass and grandeur are infinitely enlarged? 
The compensation pendulum required a 
mind to account for it. Is the mechanism 
of natural selection (supposing it real) 
simpler than that of a clock? 

It does not belong to my purpose to at- 
tempt the inviting task of analyzing and 
testing the evidence alleged in support of 
this doctrine. It consists of an enormous 
mass of facts, of richest significance and 
profoundest interest. All that is wanting 
is a logical nexus between the facts and 
the conclusions. The major premiss is 
conspicuous by its absence. but I have 
gone upon the assumption that natural 
selection, as well as organic evolution, is 
scientifically true. I lave appealed not 
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to sentiment but to calm common sense 
(which means intuitive reason) to answer 
the question, whether, even upon that 
supposition, the sublime doctrines of nat- 
ural theology are in even the slightest de- 
gree shaken, or its attitude towards the 
human intellect on the one side, and to- 
wards the universe on the other, weak- 
ened? 

My contention is, that to employ scien- 
tific hypotheses, whether universally ac- 
cepted or not, as engines for the suppres- 
sion of religious belief, is as great a 
crime against science as to employ the 
authority of religion to suppress scientific 
inquiry is a crime against religion. 

EusTAce R. CONDER. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. BRUNE GETS HIS HARVEST IN. 


Mrs. WINNINGTON had not lived for a 
matter of sixty-odd years in the world 
without having acquired a measure of 
philosophy. Experience had not, per- 
haps, taught her wisdom, but it had given 
her some knowledge of the nature of men 
and things, and it had dowered her with 
a certain dogged patience, which enabled 
her to put a good face upon temporary 
checks. When, therefore, Tom Stanni- 
forth left Longbourne without making 
any declaration of his sentiments with 
regard to Edith, she did not for a moment 
give way to despair. Love at first sight 
was, as she was aware, an exceptional 
phenomenon and one which could not be 
counted upon as likely to occur in any 
individual case; nor indeed had Mrs. 
Winnington, in her most sanguine moods, 
expected to bring matters to a crisis 
within the space of a few weeks. So 
speedy a success would have been a rare 
stroke of fortune, just as it would be a 
piece of singularly bad luck if Mr. Stan- 
niforth, who had remained a bachelor for 
more than half his life, were to yield to 
other fascinations before he saw Edith 
again.. Mrs. Winnington accepted the 
chances of the game with all the outward 
equanimity of a practised player, and 
smiled sweetly upon her prey as she bade 
him good-bye, cordially re-echoing his 
wish that they might meet in London next 
spring, if not sooner. She hoped it 
might be sooner, she said, and added 
within herself an asseveration that it most 
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certainly should be; but that this joyful 
reunion was to be brought about no later 
than in the following month, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Brune, was more 
than she bargained for, Mr. Stanniforth 
not having thought it necessary to men- 
tion the circumstance. 

It is often instanced as a proof of the 
good-will of Providence towards mankind 
that horses, elephants, and other domes- 
tic animals should be ignorant of their 
own strength: perhaps we ought to be 
no less thankful that ladies of Mrs. Win- 
nington’s stamp seldom succeed in gaug- 
ing the measure of man’s timorousness. 
It would be difficult to say why Tom 
Stanniforth should have been afraid of a 
fat, smiling woman who had no hold over 
him and could do him no possible injury ; 
but the fact remains that he was so, and 
that, knowing what her wishes were, and 
having very nearly made up his mind not 
to gratify them, he drew a long breath of 
relief as soon as he had escaped from her 
presence. 

Far, however, as that mature strategist 
‘was from being dismayed, she was a little 
disappointed and somewhat out of tem- 
per; and when Mrs. Winnington was out 
of temper those about her fared sadly. 
For several days she made the lives of 
the inhabitants of Longbourne a burden 
to them; after which she discovered that 
the state of her health absolutely required 
three weeks of Homburg, where, as she 
had seen by the papers, the fashionable 
world which her soul loved was at that 
time largely represented. 

“Itis a ruinously expensive journey,” 
she remarked to Margaret. ‘ Of course 
we shall travel like the paupers that we 
are, going straight through, and engaging 
a couple of rooms on the second floor of 
some horrible little public house when we 
arrive. I am sorry for poor dear Edith’s 
sake that everything will be so uncom- 
fortable; still I feel that it is a positive 
duty to go.” 

Mrs. Stanniforth did not accompany 
the travellers to Germany. Her share in 
the expedition was confined to the de- 
frayal of its cost and to telegraphing to 
secure suitable lodgings for her mother 
and sister at their journey’s end. As the 
waters promptly brought the gout out of 
the former lady’s system, and had the 
effect of keeping her (as she wrote) “ upon 
the flat of her back in screaming ago- 
nies” for ten days, it may be presumed 
that Miss Winnington had a bad time of 
it. Happily, however, the workings of 
human affairs are such that what is one 
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person’s loss is very commonly another's 
gain; and if Edith had to pass through 
a period of vicarious martyrdom, those 
whom she had left behind her at Long- 
bourne enjoyed, by way of compensation, 
a brief taste of the blessings of peace. 

Philip, who was much in Nellie’s soci- 
ety at this time, declared to her that he 
had never been so happy before in his 
life. All things considered,” said he, 
“Tam inclined to think that nothing suits 
me like domesticity. Meg and 1 lead a 
sort of Darby and Joan life, and we enjoy 
it prodigiously. Wedon’t talk much: for 
there is an unspoken agreement between 
us to avoid all mention of absent friends 
and other unpleasant topics; we sit beam- 
ing at one another and hugging ourselves 
in a sybaritish contentment. She is very 
busy, as she always is, in a quiet, leisure- 
ly sort of way, with her correspondence 
and her charities and what not; and I 
twirl my thumbs and watch her, which is 
delightful. Did you ever notice what a 
soothing kind of person Meg is to watch? 
She is never in a hurry; she doesn’t 
upset things, or catch her drapery upon 
corners of the furniture, and her dress 
doesn’t accompany all her movements 
with a maddening swish-swish, like the 
dresses of some ladies whom we know., 
I should doubt whether there is another 
woman in the world so pleasant to live 
with as Meg. She never rubs you the 
wrong way; she never asks you whether 
you would like this or that; she knows by 
intuition what you want, and there it is 
always at your elbow.” 

“ She spoils you,” said Nellie. 

“Just so; and if there is a thing I love 
it is being spoilt. I should like to goon 
existing in this way to the end of my 
days.” 

“It wouldn’t be good for you,” said 
Nellie, shaking her head wisely. 

“Don’t you think so? Perhaps you 
are right. Nice things never are good 
for one, and no doubt a little bracing is 
expedient from time to time. Well, we 
shall all be braced soon, when Mrs. Win- 
nington comes back with renewed vigor 
to tell us about all the dukes and duch- 
esses whom she has encountered at Hom- 
burg, and to ask me whether I have yet 
decided upon some means of making an 
honest livelihood. There is no complaint 
so tantalizing as the gout. It is forever 
threatening terrible things, but somehow 
or other it won’t proceed to extremities — 
or rather it won’t proceed beyond them. 
And yet there are so many vital points 
open to attack. Possibly Mrs. Winning- 
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ton may not possess a heart, but I know | 
she has a stomach, and, considering the | 


reckless manner in which she often treats 
it, it certainly ought not to be an invul- 
nerable one. Still, it is borne in upon me 
that she will die in a green old age, after 
having worried all the rest of us into our 
graves. Meanwhile, let us make the most 
of an interval of calm.” 

“If you are so fond of a quiet life, why 
are you perpetually running away from 
it?” asked Miss Brune pertinently. 

“ Business,” answered Philip. ‘ I have 
business sometimes, though you might 
not think it, to look at me. 1 shouldn’t 
go to London at this time of year if I 
could help it.” 

The answer was a moderately truthful 
one. It wasindeed a sense of duty rather 
than inclination that led Mr. Marescalchi 
to pay occasional flying visits to Coomas- 
sie Villa at this season; and although, 
when once he was there, the mystery and 
fun of the thing pleased him well enough, 
he was never sorry to return to the supe- 
rior luxuries arid refinements of Long- 
bourne. True to her established rule of 
conduct, Margaret asked no questions, 
thereby escaping the proverbial fate of 
those who thus court deception. When 
Philip remarked casually that he was go- 
ing up to town from Saturday to Monday 
to do some shopping and get his hair cut, 
she did not remind him that Saturday 
afternoon is not a favorable time for mak- 
ing purchases in London, or point out that 
it was physically impossible that his hair 
could be any shorter than it was already. 
She said nothing; but went about her 
avocations with a smiling face and an un- 
easy heart, telling herself that in this she 
was but submitting to the destiny of all 
fond and wise mothers, and taking com- 
fort from the lesson which experience had 
taught her, that as soon as her boy got 
into trouble of any serious nature, he 
would be tolerably certain to come to her 
in order to be helped out of it. 

Thus the summer slipped quietly and 
imperceptibly away. The mornings and 
evenings became chilly; the fields grew 
ripe for the sickle, and patches of red and 
yellow began to show themselves upon the 
green of the woods. Then came harvest 
time and the slaughter of the partridges. 
It was not until.the middle of September 
that Mrs. Winnington, who had proceeded 
from Homburg to Switzerland (by the doc- 
tor’s orders, she averred), reappeared, 
bringing her sheaves with her. 
one of those persons who think it their 
duty, whenever they visit the Continent, 
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to encumber themselves with a store of 
cheap presents for those whom they have 
left behind them. It was not Mrs. Win- 
nington’s habit to give money to the 
servants at Longbourne; there were too 
many of them, she said; and, besides, - 
they ought not to be led to expect tips 
from one of the family; still, she should 
like them to think that they had all been 
remembered. Consequently, on the even- 
ing of her return from abroad, she would 
sail majestically into the housekeeper’s 
room, bearing an ancient leather bag, 
from whence issued a bountiful supply of 
thimbles, Palais-Royal jewellery, and the 
like, while at the bottom of this cornu- 
copia there commonly lurked some spe- 
cially hideous gift, destined for the mis- 
tress of the house. 

“Tt is so difficult to choose anything 
that dear Margaret will like,” Mrs. Win- 
nington would often say; “but I think 
one is always safe with some little orna- 
ment for the drawing-room table.” 

This time, however, the drawing-room 
was spared, and it was the hall that was 
decorated with a loud-voiced cuckoo 
clock, which had been picked up a bargain 
at Interlaken. The slumbers of the en- 
tire household were disturbed by the 
periodical hootings of this delightful ac- 
quisition up to two o’clock at night, when 
it triumphantly gave forth its note thirty- 
six. consecutive times; after which it 
suddenly ceased from troubling, and the 
weary had rest. Nothing would induce 
it to resume its labors on the following 
morning, and suspicions of foul play 
rested upon various persons; but, fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Winnington had come home 
in the best of humors, and was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with anybody. 

At breakfast she gave, as Philip had 
predicted she would, a detailed description 
of all the exalted personages whom she 
had fallen in with at Homburg, and of how 
delighted they had been to see her again, 
and how they had been wondering, all 
through the London season, what could 
have become of her, and how Lady This 
and Lady That had inquired very kindly 
after dear Margaret, and had said what a 
pity it was that she should shut herself 
up so. And what made these reminis- 
cences so cheering was that the great 
people had not confined themselves to 
empty civilities. 

“Dear Margaret, I don’t know what 
you will think of me. It seems very un- 
kind to leave you again so soon, after 
having been away all this time; but I am 
afraid we cannot manage more than three 
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weeks here at present: People laugh at 
me when I say that my time is not my 
own ; and they won’t believe that I would 
far rather remain quietly here than rush 
about visiting from house to house. Of 
course there is this to be said, that, for 
dear Edith’s sake, I ought not to drop old 
friends ; and with so many, you know, it 
is a case of out of sight out of mind. Very 
cordial and kind if they happen to meet 
one; but if they don’t ——” Mrs. Win- 
nington finished her sentence with an 
expressive shrug of her ample shoulders. 
“In any case, you may count upon us for 
Christmas,” she added reassuringly. 

All this was very nice; but there was a 
cloud upon Margaret’s brow, a certain 
guilty unwilNngness to meet her mother’s 
eye, which that observant lady could not 
help detecting in the long run. As soon 
as breakfast was over, she took her daugh- 
ter aside, and interrogated her affection- 
ately. 

“ Now, my dear child, I do trust you 
are not feeling hurt at my running away 
from you. It really is a matter of duty. 
If it were not for dear Edith, I should 
ask for nothing better than to be always 
with you. I am sure you must be aware 
of that.” 

Margaret, without intentional irony, 
assured her mother that she had never 
entertained the smallest doubt upon that 
point, and added that she was only too 
glad that Edith should have every oppor- 
tunity of seeing the world and people. 
“Especially men. It would be a great 
misfortune if she were to decide her fate, 
or if it were to be decided for her, too 
hastily.” 

“Oh, my dear, I have decided nothing. 
. Mr. Stanniforth -would be suitable ina 

great many ways, but of course I don’t 
mean to say that she might not do better. 
Indeed, I almost think that she ought to 
do better, if only one were not so cut off 
from all society! Lut if it is not that, 
what is it that is troubling you, Margaret ? 
I know you have something upon your 
mind.” 

“ Indeed I have not.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, I can see,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Winnington. “I am _ sure 
that there is something.” 

“No; at least, nothing of any impor- 
tance. I was rather astonished this morn- 
ing to hear that Tom Stanniforth had 
arrived at Broom Leas last night, that is 
all.” 

“What /” cried Mrs. Winnington, who, 
however prepared she might have been to 
throw Mr. Stanniforth over if it should 





seem expedient to do so, had no idea of 
being thrown over by him; “do you mean 
to say that he is actually staying in the 
house, and never told you he was com- 
ing? Oh, I simply can’t believe it!” 

“T met Nellie at church this morning, 
and she told me,” Margaret said. “I 
was a little annoyed about it, because I 
cannot understand why Tom should not 
have come to this house if he wanted to 
be in these parts at all; and also because 
— well, because, for many reasons, I think 
itis a pity that he should have come at 
this particular time. But Nellie says his 
appearance was quite unexpected. Her 
father gave him a sort of general invita- 
tion when he was here before, and yester- 
day they got a telegram from him in the 
morning, saying that he would arrive in 
time for dinner, unless he heard from 
them to the contrary.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Winnington. And, after a short pause 
— “Now I don’t want to triumph over 
you, dear Margaret; I detest people who 
are forever saying ‘1 told you so,’ and I 
never do it myself. Still, 1 can’t help just 
reminding you — what did I always tell 
you about that man?” 

“T don’t remember. Nothing that was 
not in his favor, I am sure. I thought 
you had such a very high opinion of 
Tom.” 

‘“*No, no; I don’t mean him; I mean 
that Brune man. I am very seldom de- 
ceived in a face, and there is a look of 
slyness about his which has repelled me 
from the first. I warned you that he was 
not to be trusted, and now you see! As 
for the girl, she has been setting her cap 
at Mr. Stanniforth all along. I saw it 
plainly enough, but it really did not seem 
worth while to take any notice of it, par- 
ticularly as I suspected that it was almost 
as much a desire to spite me as to catch 
him that was at the bottom of her behav- 
ior. And now their telegraphing off for 
him on the very day of my return puts it 
beyond a doubt. Oh, yes, my dear Mar- 
garet, I know what you would say. You 
are so innocent yourself that you fancy 
everybody else must be like you; but you 
don’t know the world, my dear, and you 
never will. Well, I confess I am aston- 
ished. Ingratitude one expects; but a 
Geliberate, coarse insult!—for this is 
nothing less —to me there is something 
more shocking, more repulsive in vulgar- 
mindedness, than in any mere external 
vulgarity.” 

Margaret did not smile, even inwardly. 
If her mother was yulgar-minded, she 
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was unaware of the fact, or at all events 
was able to shut her eyes toit. She felt 
it incumbent upon her, however, to exon- 
erate the Brunes from the charge brought 
against them, explaining that Nellie pos- 
itively disliked Tom Stanniforth, and had 
gone rather out of her way to show that 
she did so. 

“Oh, my dear child, what a stale old 
trick! I should not have thought that 
that pretence of a little aversion could 
have taken in even you. I don’t for a 
moment suppose that the girl has a chance 
of success, but it is sickening to think 
that any one can behave in that way. 
Poor Mr. Stanniforth! don’t you think it 
would be as well to ask him to come on 
here when he gets away from those peo- 

le?” 

“TI would rather not,” answered Mar- 
garet slowly. “And, besides, I doubt 
whether he could come. Nellie said he 
was only able to run down for a day or 
two, and that his object was to see their 
harvest-home. I suppose they don’t have 
harvest-homes in the neighborhood of 
Manchester.” 

“ Harvest-home!” The depth of Mrs. 
Winnington’s scorn was not to be ex- 
pressed inwords. “Of course,” said she, 
“we shall be expected to attend this rus- 
tic festivity.” 

“] was thinking that perhaps we might 
make some excuse.” 

“ Not for the world! They would think 
we were offended, which is the very last 
thing one would wish them to imagine. 
No! you may do as you like; but I shall 
be there.” 

And in the ring of Mrs. Winnington’s 
voice, as she announced this decision, 
there seemed ample promise that she 
would not be there for nothing. 

Nevertheless, when the time came, she 
showed herself under no aggressive as- 
pect, and advanced to the attack with a 
great deal of affectionate sprighfliness. 
She herself would have said that she was 
too well-bred to behave otherwise; but 
the. truth was that she felt no serious 
alarm, and thoroughly despised her ene- 
my. She was a woman of very limited 
perceptions, and could never really be- 
lieve that there were people in the world 
whose tastes and opinions differed from 
her own. When she encountered any 
such, she usually set them down as mad 
or dishonest. Now, Mr. Stanniforth be- 
ing neither the one nor the other, it was 
impossible that he should entangle him- 
self with Nellie Brune—a_ person in 
whom Mrs. Winnington could see but 
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little to admire — when so beautiful and 
charming a girl as Edith might be his for 
the asking. Consequently there was no 
cause for agitation. The Brunes, to be 
sure, had been guilty of gross insolence, 
and should be duly chastised for it ata 
fitting opportunity; but this was only a 
matter of detail. 

The Longbourne party walked over to 
Broom Leas late in the afternoon, and 
found Mr. Stanniforth clad in white flan- 
nels and playing a vigorous game of lawn- 
tennis with Walter and two younger mem- 
bers of the Brune family, while Nellie 
and her father looked on. After the 
usual greetings had been exchanged, and 
the chances of the rain holding off till 
night exhaustively discussed, Mrs. Win- 
nington bore down upon the culprit with 
ponderous playfulness. 

“We are very much offended with 
you; we havea great mind not to speak 
to you at all. Of course we know that 
you must have been dreadfully bored 
when you were in this stagnant neighbor- 
hood before; but we did think that if 
anything made you wish to return to it, 
you would have given our house the pref- 
erence, dull as it is.” 

“ But I wasn’t asked,” answered Tom, 
with a side glance at Margaret, whose 
eyes were resolutely fixed upon a noisy 
flight of rooks overhead. 

“Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, I am afraid that 
will never do! you must really find some 
more plausible excuse than that. Marga- 
ret, dear, 1 am telling this very uncivil 
brother-in-law of yours that we shall cer- 
tainly not forgive him unless he promises 
to come to us next week, and stay until 
he is told to go away. She won't listen 
tome. Do you know, Mr. Stanniforth, I 
really believe she is a little offended. Of 
course I was only in fun; but, joking 
apart, I think dear Margaret is the least 
bit in the world hurt. She is very sensi- 
tive, and you know there are not many 
people whom she is strongly attached to. 
Do you think it was quite kind to come 
down and stay with comparative stran- 
gers, and not even to Jet her know that 
you would be here?” 

Mrs. Winnington had stationed herself 
in the middle of the tennis-court, and had 
broken up the game; a circumstance 
which had perhaps escaped her notice, 
but which would not in any case have 
struck her as being worthy of attention. 
The two boys had strolled away towards 
the farmyard, grumbling under their 
breath. Walter was talking eagerly to 
Edith, whose color was coming and go- 
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ing, and whose countenance wore that 
haif-frightened, half-pleased expression 
which Hugh Kenyon had seen and under- 
stood long before. Philip had joined Mr. 
Brune and Nellie, and was making them 
laugh — doubtless at the expense of some 
one near at hand. 

Margaret, standing alone, and marking 
the distribution of the groups, sighed 
softly, and then was seized with a sudden 
spasm of silent laughter. There was go- 
ing to be trouble, she thought; trouble 
which, when it came, would be of a some- 
what serious kind, and would create a 
lasting breach between some of those who 
were now conversing together so amica- 
bly. This was sad; still it was impossi- 
ble not to perceive the humorous aspect 
of the situation. Who could see, without 
a smile, four blind men hurrying from the 
four points of the compass towards the 
same spot? One might sincerely grieve 
for them after the crash had come, when 
they had knocked their four poor skulls 
together, and were reeling backwards with 
groans and mutual recriminations; but 
the approach, at least, of the catastrophe 
must inevitably be comical. Margaret, 
whose eyes were now open, could afford 
to laugh at the blind; though, to be sure, 
it was not so very long since she herself 
had been one of them. She had intended 
to give her mother a hint of the possible 
state of affairs as regarded Walter and 
Edith; she had intended also, at one 
time, to speak a few friendly words to 
Walter himself on the same subject, but 
her courage had failed her in both in- 
stances ; and, for that matter, it is doubt- 
ful whether she would have done any good 
by hastening the crisis which nothing 
could have warded off. Now that herown 
vision was so clear, she saw, or thought 
she saw, rather more than Edith’s blushes 
and Walter’s absurdly happy young face. 
For one thing, she saw that Tom Stanni- 
forth was lending a very small part of his 
attention to the blandishments of his 
companion, and that his eyes were never 
once removed from the spot where Nellie 
stood laughing at Philip’s inaudible face- 
tiousness. Was there a clue here, then, 
to her brother-in-law’s sudden and inex- 
plicable interest in Larvest-homes? Upon 
the face of it, it seemed in no wise im- 
probable; and it was when observation 
had carried her thus far that Margaret 
was overtaken by the disposition towards 
laughter above mentioned. 

“You look amused,” said Mr. Brune, 
who had approached her unnoticed. “ If 





you are thinking of anything likely to 
raise the spirits of a discouraged farmer, 
it would be kind to mention it. Three 
bad harvests in succession, and no hops 
to speak of! If this sort of thing goes 
on, you will grace no more harvest-homes 
at Broom Leas with your presence; or at 


least, if you do, you will have another 


man for your entertainer.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said Margaret; 
for, circumstances being as they were, 
the prediction struck her as somewhat 
ominous. ‘Whatever may happen, I 
hope /, at all events, may be with you 
next harvest time, and for many harvest 
times to come.” 

Mr. Brune naturally did not follow the 
drift of her thoughts. “Oh, well,” he 
said, “I dare say I shall manage to keep 
out of the workhouse for another year or 
two; but you must allow me the farmer’s 
prescriptive right to grumble, especially 


on a day of merry-making. By-the-bye,. 


I trust you are prepared to go without 
dinner to-night, and to sit down to an in- 
digestible supper towards nine o'clock. 
Poor as one’s yield is, it takes a long time 
to get it in, and I don’t suppose the last 
wagon will enter the gates till after sun- 
set. (Then, you know, we shall be in 
duty bound to look in upon the men at 
their supper, and to have our healths 
drunk and make speeches.” 

“T don’t think we must wait for that,’ 
said Margaret. “My mother ought not 
to stand about in the cold, and it is get- 
ting dusk already, and the dew is begin- 
ning to fall. Besides, I did not say any- 
thing to the servants about not being 
back for dinner.” 

The truth was that she was anxious to 
get away as soon as might be. “If we 
only can avoid sudden discoveries!” she 
thought. 

“ Your mother,” said Mr. Brune, “ will 
find a blazing fire in the drawing-room. 
Suppose we take her in there. The young 
people will let us know when it is time 
to come out and join in the shouting.” 

It was thus that Mrs. Winnington was 
spared the pain of seeing her daughter 
and Walter walk slowly down the avenue, 
side by side, and disappear behind the 
belt of larches which separated the Broom 
Leas paddocks from the road. This 
couple was shortly afterwards followed 
by another. 

“ Walter has gone to see them load the 
last wagon, and Mr. Stanniforth wants to 
go too,” said Nellie. “Are you coming, 
Philip?” 
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But Philip, mindful of the old adage 
as to the relation of odd numbers to com- 
pany, shook his head, saying that he 
thought he would go round to the stables 
and smoke a pipe. He was not exactly 
jealous of Tom Stanniforth, but he 
thought that good-natured person a very 
great bore. Nobody enjoys retiring into 
the background to make room for others ; 
and-Philip perhaps disliked the sensation 
more than most people. Habit, and en- 
couragement from various quarters, had 
led him to behave as though, and almost 
to believe that, he had a special right to 
Nellie’s society. Sooner or later, of 
course, a day must come when he would 
have to publicly abrogate that pretension ; 
but in the mean time it was pleasant to 
play the dog in the manger’s part, and 
disagreeable to be ousted from it. So he 
strayed rather disconsolately about the 
stables and strawyard in the grey, chilly 
twilight, yawning, and saying to himself 
that he would not be able to stand this 
sort of thing long, and that he must posi- 
tively go up to London, set to work with 
old Steinberger, and begin making some 
definite plans for the future. These 
thoughts, together with the saddening 
influence of the autumn evening, soon 


brought on one of his periodical fits of 


depression. He saw that things were 
going badly with him, and would probably 
go worse ; the luck to which he commonly 
trusted seemed but a broken reed to lean 
upon; and finally he fell to wondering 
whether, if the worst came to the worst, 
he would ever have the pluck to cut his 
throat. 

He had already fallen to so dismal a 
depth in the process of self-communion 
that he was trying, quite ineffectually, to 
persuade himself that, since suicide was 
in itself a cowardly action, there could 
not properly be said to be any cowardice 
in the fear of committing it, when the 
slow trampling of heavy hoofs, the creak- 
ing of wheels, and the shouting of many 
voices, told him-that the term of his soli- 
tude was at hand. These cheerful sounds 
came nearer and nearer, and at length 
there appeared against the pale sky a 
huge, dark, moving mass, crowned by 
sundry indistinct human forms. As the 
team was brought to a standstill a few 
yards from the spot where Philip stood, 
other dim figures became visible moving 
about the gravel drive; Mr. Brune and 
the two ladies emerged from the house, 
and the boys at the top of the load struck 
up a discordant chorus, in which those on 
terra firma joined with a will — 
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Mr. Brune he’s a very good man, 

He treats his ’osses as well as he can; 
We’ve once turned over and twice stuck fast, 
But we’ve got his harvest home at last. 


This qualified song of triumph, bel-° 
lowed out in a dialect which it would be 
difficult to reproduce by means of any 
wild arrangement of vowels and conso- 
nants, was followed by others equally to 
the point, each verse being received by 
a somewhat disproportionate amount of 
hooraying. 

Then the wagoner stepped forward, 
whip in hand, and with much dignity de- 
livered an oration, which, like the 
speeches of some other persons in a less 
humble rank of life, started well, but 
grew unmanageable as it progressed, and 
would probably never have come to an 
end at all if, after the first five minutes, 
some one had not hit upon the expedient 
of trying a little more hooraying. Mr. 
Brune made a brief response; and with 
that the proceedings, so far as Philip and 
the ladies from Longbourne were con- 
cerned, terminated. 

Mrs. Winnington was quite clear and 
decisive about returning home in time for 
dinner. She had accomplished the object 
of her visit; the ways and habits of rus- 
tics did not interest her at all, and to sit 
down to cold supper was what she could 
not contemplate without shuddering. She 
therefore expressed herself much grati- 
fied with the ceremony which she had 
witnessed, and prepared for departure. 

“ Now what has become of these young 
people ?” she asked, peering out into the 
darkness. “Edith dear, are you there?” 

“T am here, mamma,” answered Edith, 
appearing at her mother’s elbow, escorted 
by a tall and manly form. 

“Oh! Well, I am afraid we must be 
going, much as I should have liked to re- 
main alittle longer. Dear Margaret is feel- 
ing rather tired. Good-night, Mr. Stan- 
niforth. I suppose we may shake hands 
again now that we have made up our quar- 
rel,” she added, extending her hand to 
Walter, who grasped it cordially, and re- 
marked, — 

* Always glad to shake hands with you, 
Mrs. Winnington, though I’m not Stanni- 
forth.” 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?” said Mrs. Win- 
nington, with a perceptible change of 
tone; “I didn’t see. Where is Mr. Stan- 
niforth, then?” 

“Upon my word, I can’t tell you. He 
and Nellie were walking together — where 
was it? Now I come to think of it, I 
don’t believe I have seen them since we 
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left the field. Perhaps they are there 


“What? Then it is high time that 

somebody went to look for them, I should 
* think,” said Mrs. Winnington severely. 

Despite his own ill-humor, this opening 
was more than Philip could withstand. 
“ Don’t spoil sport,” he whispered ; “do 
you mean to say you haven’t noticed that 
the millionaire is desperately smitten?” 

“Smitten? What do you mean?” re- 
turned the agitated lady, rising most sat- 
isfactorily. “I have noticed nothing of 
the sort—there is nothing of the sort. 
You are always imagining something 
abomin — improbable. Edith, my dear, 
you are coughing. And I told you so 
particularly not to walk on the damp grass 
in your thin boots.” 

“But indeed it is not at all damp,” 
pleaded Edith tremulously. 

“ Now, my dear child, what zs the use 
of your saying that? You are positively 
drenched. If you have caught cold I 
shall be more than annoyed.” 

“] told her she oughtn’t to stand about,” 
put in Walter. 

“Then why did you keep her out of 
doors?” retorted Mrs. Winnington very 
snappishly, “Come, Edith, you must 
walk home briskly.” 

Edith meekly obeyed; and Walter, as 
he stood at the door, listening to their 
retreating footsteps, heard the careful 
mother’s voice raised to scolding pitch 
the whole way down the avenue. 

Stanniforth and Nellie heard her too. 
They were not so very far off, after all, 
having only strolled down to the end of 
the paddock to see the moonrise. The 
sky, it was true, was overcast, and the 
almanack would have informed them that 
there would be no moon until after mid- 
night; but perhaps they had omitted to 
consult the almanack. It would be hard 
to say exactly why neither of them spoke 
or moved when the departing visitors 
passed within a few yards of them. First 
came Mrs. Stanniforth and Marescalchi, 
walking quickly and in silence; Mrs. 
Winnington, breathless but eloquent, fol- 
lowed at a slower pace. 

“Be so good as not to contradict me, 
Edith. You never pay the smallest at- 
tention to what I tell you; but at least 
you might listen when I am speaking. 

ow can you possibly tell whether you 
have caught cold or not? I say that you 
have; and you know what an object you 
are when you have a cold in your head; 
besides which, there is always the risk of 
inflammation of the lungs, and you are all 





of you consumptive really. However, 
that is not what I mind. Now don’t in- 
terrupt, please; you know very well what 
I mean; that is not the ov/y thing that I 
mind. When you were younger, your 
running wild with these young Brunes did 
not so much matter; but you ought to 
have the sense to see that it is both silly 
and unladylike to keep up that sort of 
thing now. Mind it does not happen 
again. Now don’t interrupt, Edith, be- 
cause ” —etc., etc. 

When distance had softened down this 
homily into a mere angry buzzing, the lis- 
teners had a little laugh. 

“ Poor things!” sighed Mr. Stanniforth 
compassionately. 

“Poor things! whom do you mean?” 
asked Nellie. ‘ Poor Edith, if you like.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry for them both. The 
girl has the worst of it now, I grant you; 
but the tables are sure to be turned 
sooner or later, and I can imagine that it 
must be very aggravating to be listened 
to in absolute silence, when you want to 
be contradicted and have a good row and 
have done with it. Mrs. Winnington 
isn’t a bad old woman, you know, as old 
women go.” 

“IT should be sorry to think that there 
were many like her,” said Nellie. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I have met worse. 
I was talking to her for some time this 
afternoon, and really I was rather pleased 
with some things that she said. She 
showed a good deal more feeling than I 
should have expected.” 

“Feeling? What about?” 

“ Well — about vivisection, if you must 
know,” answered Tom with a conscious 
laugh ; “ but she wasn’t humbugging me ; 
at least I don’t think she was. I will say 
that for Mrs. Winnington, that she isn’t 
ahumbug. Worldly, of course, but hon- 
estly worldly, which is something.” 

“T wish I were as charitable as you 
are,” said Nellie rather wistfully; “it 
must be a very pleasant sort of sensation 
to like everybody. The only drawback is 
that you can hardly be able to care for 
any individual very much.” 

“‘T assure you you are mistaken,” cried 
Tom eagerly. 

+“ Am I ? ” 

Nellie had it upon the tip of her tongue 
to ask him whether he liked Edith very 
much, for she was rather curious to hear 


what his answer would be. But, upon . 


the whole, she thought better of this and 
held her peace. 

“ Shall we go back to the house now?” 
she asked presently. And, without wait- 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S CHILDREN. 


ing for a reply, she walked swiftly back 
across the grass, he following her in a 
meditative mood. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S CHILDREN. 

“In old days there were angels who came and took 
men by the hand and led them away from the City 
of. Destruction. We see no white-winged angels 
now. But yet men are Jed away from threatening 
destruction: a hand is put into theirs which leads 
them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, 
so that they look no more backward ; and the hand 
may be a little child’s.” 

So spake a great novelist, whose say- 
ings are often more bitter and more epi- 
grammatic, but seldom perhaps more 
true. And this is to be valued not as a 
mere chance utterance, but as the central 
idea of the beautiful prose idyl in which 
it occurs, and to which George Eliot has 
given the name, not of the bright-haired 
saving messenger, but of the old weaver 
whom she rescues, “ Silas Marner.” 

In George Eliot’s other writings it 
might be easy to find more passion, more 
subtlety, more so-called spiritual fervor; 
a more obvious humor and a wider and 
more varied range of dramatic power; but 
perhaps there is not one of them which is 
so classic in its unity, simplicity, and self- 
involved completeness as “ Silas Marner.” 
It is, to steal a phrase, “a pure chryso- 
lite.” 

Here is a story which thrills us not so 
much with the love of lovers as with that 
eternal love which finds expression in the 
caresses of little dimpled hands, the 
kisses of baby lips, quite as truly as in 
the discipline of that vicarious joy and 
sorrow which go to make the loves and 
friendships of men and women. It is as 
if the little child who stood in the midst 
of it had inspired its writer with such a 
white heat of creative genius that the 
simple materials embraced within its 
flame had been crystallized into consum- 
mate and unlabored beauty. 

Possibly time alone will determine the 
moral value of George Eliot’s teaching; 
and time itself, by introducing new and 
complex conditions, will make its own 
verdict of difficult and doubtful interpre- 
tation. There are those who maintain 
that the subtle analysis of motive, and 
still more the minute F aia of passion, 
must of necessity be unhealthy reading. 
There are those on the other hand who 
assert that George Eliot is a great moral 
teacher, and that though she does not, 
like a great living poet, expressly formu- 
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late her intention of teaching the world 
the existence of “original sin,” there are 
other doctrines of at least equal impor- 
tance which George Eliot brands into the 
very souls of those who come under her 
influence. “Is there any other writer of 
our day,” they say, “who has so effec- 
tually taught us that ‘the wages of sin is 
death,’ — moral death, and that the value 
of life lies not in sordid happiness, but in 
loving sacrifice; to say nothing of that 
much needed conviction that ‘ good car- 
pentry is God’s will, and that ‘scamped 
work of any sort is a moral abomina- 
tion’?” 

But whatever view be taken of George 


Eliot’s ethics, he must be a daring man 


who will deny that she is possessed of 
genius; and she has that rare gift of 
genius, a creative and sympathetic imag- 
ination in regard to children. George 
Eliot’s children are not the mere creatures 
of her fancy. They are not impossible 
cherubs, or wingless fairies, or idealized 
precocities. When wearetold that ‘the 
little uns’ * addressed were Marty and 
Tommy, boys of nine and seven, in little 
fustian tailed coats and knee-breeches, 
relieved by rosy cheeks and black eyes; 
looking as much like their father as a very 
smalkelephant is like a very large one,” 
and are in the following sentences as- 
sured, concerning their baby sister, that 
“ Totty,t having speedily recovered from 
her threatened fever, had insisted on go- 
ing to church to-day, and especially on 
wearing her red and black necklace out- 
side her tippet;’’? we have an instinctive 
feeling that Tommy and Marty and Totty 
are made of real flesh and blood, and that 
though we may not nowadays meet little 
tail-coats and knee-breeches every Sun- 
day, yet we have most of us seen chebioy- 
faced boys and innocent, self-important 
Totties on their way to church any num- 
ber of “ Sabbath-day mornings.” 

And then there is that delightful small 
man, Job Tudge, of whom more anon; 
and the energetic young Benjamin Garth, 
who sang the refrain to his brother Al- 
fred’s declaration that Mary was “an old 
brick, old brick, old brick!” Those who 
are in all the secrets of Mr. Gilfil’s love- 
story, will perhaps remember 


Tommy Bond, who had recently quitted frocks 
and trousers for the severe simplicity of a 
tight suit of corduroys, relieved by numerous 
brass buttons. Tommy was a saucy boy, im- 
pervious to all impressions of reverence, and 


* Adam Bede, p. 160, 
+ Adam Bede. 
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excessively addicted to humming-tops and mar- 
bles, with which recreative resources he was 
in the habit of immoderately distending the 
pockets of his corduroys. One day, spinning 


his top on the garden-walk, and seeing the, 


vicar advance directly towards it, at that excit- 
ing moment when it was beginning to “sleep” 
magnificently, he shouted out with all the force 
of his lungs, “Stop! don’t knock my top 
down, now!” From that day “little Cordu- 
roys” had been an especial favorite with Mr. 
Gilfil, who delighted to provoke his ready 
scorn and wonder by putting questions which 
gave Tommy the meanest opinion of his in- 
tellect. 

“Well, little Corduroys, have they milked 
the geese to-day?” 

“Milked the geese! why, they don’t milk 
the geese, you silly!” 

“No? dear heart ? why, how do the goslings 
live, then?” 

The nutriment of goslings rather transcend- 
ing Tommy’s observations in natural history, 
he feigned to understand this question in an 
exclamatory rather than an interrogatory sense, 
and became absorbed in winding up his top. 

“ Ah, I see you don’t know how the goslings 
live! But did you notice how it rained sugar- 
plums yesterday?” (Here Tommy became 
attentive.) ‘ Why, they fell into my pocket as 
I rode along. You look in my pocket and see 
if they didn’t.” 

Tommy, without waiting to discuss the 
alleged antecedent, lost no time in ascertain- 
ing the presence of the agreeable consequent, 
for he had a well-founded belief in the advan- 
tages of diving into the Vicar’s pocket. Mr. 
Gilfil called it his wonderful pocket, because, 
as he delighted to tell the “young shavers” 
and “ two shoes” —so he called all little boys 
and girls— whenever he put pennies into it, 
they turned into sugar-plums or ginger-bread, 
or some other nice thing. Indeed, little Bessie 
Parrot, a flaxen-headed “two shoes,” very 
white and fat as to her neck, always had the 
admirable directness and sincerity to salute 
him with the question, “‘ What zoo dot in zoo 
pottet ?” * 


George Eliot was doubtless aware how 
much more tenderly we should think of 
the pipe-smoking old parson after we had 
caught this glimpse of him among the 
children of his flock. Here, as in real 
life, is a touchstone of character. 

And how wonderfully, ina few rapid 
strokes, we have the vivid individuality of 
the two children before us. 

As for the immortal Tom and Maggie, I 
am persuaded that they are secretly de- 
lighted in by the very critics who decry 
them; and among those who find fault 
with the portraiture of their after life there 
are surely few indeed who would not ad- 
mit that in describing their childish days 


* Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 75. 





George Eliot’s drawing is nearly fault- 
less. 

But the master hand which, in “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” and elsewhere, pic- 
tured for us a “brother and sister ” who 
had 


the self-same world enlarged for each 
By loving difference of girl and boy, 


has given us other and less noticed 
sketches of those more ordinary little 
mortals, who, not possessing Maggie’s 
passion or Tom’s indomitable will, are yet 
as lovable as they are commonplace, and 
grow as thick as daisies in the common 
paths of life. 

There are Milly Barton’s children, for 
instance. Milly’s farewell to them is too 
sacred in its simple pathos to be rudely 
snatched from its context and held up for 
admiration here, but it is tragic in its 
realistic truth. The passive courage and 
self-restraint of the pale little Patty, the 
sympathetic tears of the younger children, 
who cried “ because mamma was ill and 
papa looked so unhappy,”* but thought 
that “perhaps next week things would be 
as they used to be again;” and the mis- 
ery of the infantine Dicky, who had so 
lately stroked his mother’s hand as “ /o0 
yovely,” and who, knowing nothing of the 
irrevocableness of death, was yet suddenly 
pierced with the idea that his mother 
“was going away somewhere;” all are 
untainted by the faintest touch of melo- 
drama or maudlin exaggeration. There- 
fore they touch us to the quick. 

And at the opposite pole of experience 
we find the red-cheeked Jacob and Addie, 
the pride and joy of the Israelitish pawn- 
broker. They are drawn with merciless 
accuracy; yet, despite a certain coarse- 
ness and vulgarity in their moral fibre (in 
startling contrast with the refined and 
sensitive nobleness of another Jewish 
child in the same story), they are so alive 
with all the self-importance and exuber- 
ant energy appropriate to their age and 
surroundings, that we love them for their 
very absurdities, and are refreshed by the 
unconscious humor which is so large an 
element in all young animal existence, 
and which Kingsley delighted to regard 
as an evidence of some responsive faculty 
in the creative mind. That man must 
indeed be dead to this exquisite pleasure 
who can read without mirth the mingled 
pathos and fun of that passage in “ Daniel 
Deronda,” in which the Jewish seer, trying 
with unselfish enthusiasm to teach Jacob 


* Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 63. 
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his religion of the future, is surprised to 


see that small but imitative Israelite sud-| it 


denly vary: the performance by standing 
on his head and licking up a bit of money. 
It is irresistible; though in the midst of 
our laughter our sympathies are some- 
what painfully divided between the brok- 
en-hearted grief and indignation of the 
dying man, noble in his touching inno- 
cence and childlike unworldliness, and the 
minor woes of the earthly-minded, but 
very human little boy, who is finally over- 
come with tears in the presence of the 
awful warnings and denunciations which 
follow, naturally failing altogether to per- 
ceive why his humble mimicry of acro- 
batic street performances should be 
greeted with such a torrent of eloquence 
against the greed for filthy lucre. 

There is a parallel passage in “ Felix 
Holt,” * in which Felix bids little Job put 
out his tongue, and frightens him into 
sudden weeping by a passionate disserta- 
tion on the possible future sins of that 
unruly member. But in laughter-provok- 
ing freshness this fails altogether in com- 
parison with Jacob’s behavior, though it 
is forever memorable as following on that 
lovely little incident in which Job precipi- 
tates Esther’s fate by inquiring, when he 
sees the tears in her eyes, whether she has 
“tut her finger.” 

Then, too, there is Mr. Jerome’s grand- 
child. 


It is a pretty surprise [says George Eliot] 
when one visits an elderly couple, to see a 
little figure enter in a white frock with a blond 
head as smooth as satin, round blue eyes, and 
a cheek like an apple blossom. A toddling 
little girl is a centre of common feeling which 
makes the most dissimilar people understand 
each other: and Mr. Tryan looked at Lizzie 
with that quiet pleasure which is always gen- 
uine. 

“Here we are, here we are!” said proud 
grandpapa. 

“ You didn’t think we’d got such a little gell 
as this, did you, Mr. Tryan? Why, it seems 
but th’ other day since her mother was just 
such another. This is our little Lizzie, this is. 
Come an’ shake hands with Mr. Tryan, Lizzie ; 
come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and put 
out one hand, while she fingered her coral 
necklace with the other, and looked up into 
Mr. Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring gaze. 
He stroked the satin head, and said in his 
gentlest voice, ‘‘ How do you do, Lizzie; will 

ou give me a kiss?” She put up her little 
ud of a mouth, and then retreating a little 
and glancing down at her frock, said, — 

“Dit id my noo fock. I put it on ’tod you 


* Felix Holt, p. 205. 
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wad toming. Tally taid you wouldn’t ’ook at 


“ Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells must be 
seen and not heard,” said Mrs. Jerome ; while 
grandpapa, winking significantly, and looking 
radiant with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary 
promise of cleverness, set her upon her high 
cane chair by the side of grandma, who lost no 
time in shielding the beauties of the new frock 
with a napkin.* 


For such little wayside flowers George 
Eliot always finds a place in the dusty 
highways of life. But itis not to be won- 
dered at that many readers pass them by 
unheeded. Even forget-me-nots are not 
always remembered ; and George Eliot’s 
children are never thrust upon our notice 
as angels or prigs would be. We are not 
asked to admire the superhuman beauty 
of their plumage, or the superhuman wis- 
dom of their utterances. They are real 
children, and 


not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Nor are we, in their case, too often in- 
vited to investigate “the very pulse of the 
machine.” 

They are usually kept well in the back- 
ground, as modest and well-behaved chil- 
dren should be, and still more such frank 
and “ pushing” specimens of humanity as 
the precocious Jacob Cohen. 

George Eliot does not generally give 
them a conspicuous place in her stories, 
though “The Mill on the Floss” and 
“ Silas Marner ” might, at the first glance, 
seem to contradict this statement. She 
does not label them, “ This is a remark- 
able and deeply interesting little girl,” or, 
“This is an unusual and exceedingly 
original little boy.” She does not hold 
them up to notice and say by implication, 
“Look at my marvellous creative power 
— I have imagined and described an alto- 
gether exceptional child!” She has far 
too much of the real instinct of an artist. 
She does not insist on the beauty of what 
is accidental, still less of what is abnor- 
mal. Her children are just such as we 
might ourselves meet any day. And, per- 
haps, in many instances we pass them by 
in the novels with almost as brief a glance 
as we should give them in the street. 
They are there, but they never weary us. 
They must be looked for and remembered 
if they are to be loved. 

It has been a large part of George 
Eliot’s mission, perhaps, to teach the 
poetry of the commonplace, and to prove 


* Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 236. 
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to an unbelieving world that the ideal and 
the real are one; that a disembodied 
ghost is no whit more wonderful, rather, 
perhaps, less so, than the ghost embodied 
in the shape of an unhappy Bulstrode, or 
even a Mrs. Vincy with pink cap-ribbons. 
And where shall we find more mystery 
in the lot of imprisoned spirits than in 
the lives of these little pilgrims from the 
unseen, for whom the veil is often still a 
little lifted? 

Doubtless, George Eliot’s loving and 
vivid remembrance of her own early 
years is, in large measure, the secret of 
her genius in this direction. She has 
herself said, ‘“‘ We could never have loved 
the earth so well if we had had no child- 
hood in it.”* But many would echo that, 
and honestly feel its truth, who are never- 
theless altogether deficient in that kind of 
imaginative sympathy and _ illuminating 
memory which seem to have enabled this 
great novelist to enter into the hidden 
experiences of child-nature. There is a 
whole mine of wisdom in what she writes 
concerning Maggie’s impetuous and re- 
morseful grief anent her shorn locks. 


“ Ah, my child, you will have real troubles 
to fret about by and by,” is the consolation we 
have almost all of us had administered to us in 
our childhood, and have repeated to other 
children since we have been grown up. We 
have all of us sobbed so piteously, standing 
with tiny bare legs above our little socks, when 
we lost sight of our mother or nurse in some 
strange place ; but we can no longer recall the 
poignancy of that moment and weep over it, as 
we do over the remembered sufferings of five 
or ten years ago. Every one of those keen 
moments has left its trace, and lives in us still, 
but such traces have blent themselves irre- 
coverably with the firmer texture of our youth 
and manhood; and so it comes that we can 
look on at the troubles of our children with a 
smiling disbelief in the reality of their pain. 
Is there any one who can recover the expe- 
rience of his childhood, not merely with a 
memory of what he did and what happened to 
him, of what he liked and disliked when he 
was in frock and trousers, but with an intimate 
— a revived consciousness of what 

e felt then— when it was so long from one 
midsummer to another? What he felt when 
his schoolfellows shut him out from their game 
because he would pitch the ball wrong out of 
mere wilfulness ; or on a rainy day in the holi- 
days, when he didn’t know how to amuse him- 
self, and fell from idleness into mischief, from 
mischief into defiance, and from defiance into 
sulkiness; or when his mother absolutely re- 
fused to let him have a “tailed” coat that 
“ half,” although every other boy of his age had 
gone into tails already? Surely if we could 


#* Mill on the Floss, p. 33. 
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recall that early bitterness, and the dim guesses, 
the strangely prospectiveless conception of life 
that gave the bitterness its intensity, we should 
not pooh-pooh the griefs of our children.* 


This follows immediately on the de- 
scription of Maggie’s discomfiture under 
Tom’s contempt and ridicule. 


He hurried down-stairs and left poor Maggie 
to that bitter sense of the irrevocable which 
was almost an, everyday experience of her 
small soul. She could see clearly enough, now 
the thing was done, that it was very foolish, 
and that she should have to hear and think 
more about her hair than ever; for Maggie 
rushed to her deeds with passionate impulse, 
and then saw not only their consequences, but 
what would have happened if they had not 
been done, with all the detail and exaggerated 
circumstance of an active imagination, Tom 
never did the same sort of foolish things as 
Maggie, having a wonderful instinctive dis- 
cernment of what would turn to his advantage 
or disadvantage; and so it happened, that 
though he was much more wilful and inflexible 
than Maggie, his mother hardly ever called 
him naughty. But if Tom did make a mistake 
of that sort, he espoused it and stood by it: 
he “didn’t mind.” If he broke the lash of his 
father’s gig whip by lashing the gate, he 
couldn’t help it — the whip shouldn’t have got 
caught inthe hinge. If Tom Tulliver whipped 
a gate, he was convinced, not that the whip- 
ping of gates by all boys was a justifiable act, 
but that he, Tom Tulliver, was justifiable in 
whipping that particular gate, and he wasn't 
going to be sorry. But Maggie, as she stood 
crying before the glass, felt it impossible that 
she should go down to dinner and endure the 
severe eyes and severe words of her aunts, 
while Tom, and Lucy, and Martha, who waited 
at table, and perhaps her father and her uncles 
would laugh at her, —for if Tom had laughed 
at her, of course every one else would... . 
Very trivial, perhaps, this anguish seems to 
weather-worn mortals who have to think of 
Christmas bills, dead loves, and broken friend- 
ships; but it was not less bitter to Maggie — 
perhaps it was even more bitter—than what 
we are fond of calling antithetically the real 
troubles of mature life. 


There is here the same vibrating throb 
of pained memory as in that earlier pas- 
sage in the same story, in which George 
Eliot says, doubtless with a bitter inten- 
sity of meaning : — 


We learn to restrain ourselves as we get 
older. We keep apart when we have quar- 
relled, express ourselves in well-bred phrases, 
and in this way preserve a dignified alienation, 
showing much firmness on one side, and swal- 
lowing much grief on the other ; f 


* Mill on the Floss, 6. 
t Mill on the fen oe 
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But as we look at the bright or sad 
faces of Tom and Maggie, Eppie and 
Aaron, the boy Daniel and the little 
Pablo, of Totty and Marty, and Job and 
Patty, and Dorcas’s children, and the 
rest, we feel that there are other elements 
besides a burning recollection in the 
power which calls them into being. The 
great artist, who never had a child of her 
own, seems to have thrilled with tender- 
ness for all inarticulate and half articu- 
late forms of being. Children, like the 
birds and the beasts, have often an over- 
flowing abundance of language, but it is 
language which is wholly inadequate to 
express the blind longings and aspira- 
tions, the wounded ambitions, the moral 
Ss the hungry cravings for 

undless love, with which many a sensi- 
tive child is burdened. In this deepest 
sense childhood is always more or less 
dumb, even when most noisy and talk- 
ative. He who would understand a child 
must not only listen for his words, which 
indeed are often somewhat futile, but 
must learn to read the unwritten speech 
of eyes and hands and feet, and watch 
with observant sympathy not only the 
tears and smiles, but the gay caresses 
and appealing gestures and quick blushes, 
which it is possible to ignore or to mis- 
interpret. George Eliot evidently de- 
lights in them, and has described them 
with the same delicate touch as the move- 
ments of the little flying things for whom 
she spares a line or two in “ The Spanish 
Gipsy :” — 


A fountain near, vase-shapen and broad-lipped, 
Where timorous birds alight with tiny feet, 
And hesitate and bend wise listening ears, 
And fly away again with undipped beak. 


No one who has watched such birds with 
observant affection can miss the delicate 
truth of the description. 

And there is the same light but vera- 
cious touch in her delineation of the bird- 
like movements of young human creatures 
— whether they have, like little Aaron 
Winthrop, “got a voice like a bird,” or 
only, like little Job Tudge, the gentle tim- 
orousness of those harmless feathered 
things. What could be more perfect than 
this ?>— 


Dolly sighed gently as she held out the cakes 
to Silas, who thanked her kindly, and looked 
very close at them, absently, being accustomed 
to look so at everything he took into his hand 
—eyed all the while by the wondering bright 
orbs of the small Aaron, who had made an 
outwork of his mother’s chair, and was peep- 
ing round from behind it. 
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“ There’s letters pricked on ’em,” said Dolly. 
“T can’t read ’em myself, and there’s nobody, 
not Mr. Macey himself, rightly knows what 
they mean; but they’ve a good meaning, for 
they’re the same as is on the pulpit-cloth at 
church. What are they, Aaron, my dear?” 

Aaron retreated completely behind his out- 
work. 

“O go, that’s naughty,” said his mother 
mildly. “Well, whatever the letters are, 
they’ve a good meaning ; and it’s a stamp as 
has been in our house, Ben says, ever since he 
was a little un, and his mother used to put it 
on the cakes, and I’ve allays put it on too ; for 
if there’s any good, we’ve need of it i’ this 
world.” 

“It’s I. H. S.,” said Silas, at which proof 
of learning Aaron peeped round the chair 
again.* 


The good Dolly then proceeds to give 
Marner a little theological advice : — 


But now, little Aaron, having become used 
to the weaver’s awful presence, had advanced 
to his mother’s side, and Silas, seeming to 
notice him for the first time, tried to return 
Dolly’s signs of good will by offering the lad 
a bit of lard-cake. Aaron shrank back a little, 
and rubbed his head against his mother’s 
shoulder, but still thought the piece of cake 
worth the risk of putting his hand out for it. 

“Oh, for shame, Aaron,” said his mother, 
taking him on her lap, however ; “why, you 
don’t want cake again yet a while. He’s won- 
derful hearty,” she went on with a little sigh 
—‘‘that heis,God knows, He’s my youngest, 
and we spoil him sadly, for either me or the 
father must allays hev him in our sight — that 
we must.” 

She stroked Aaron’s brown head, and thought 
it must do Master Marner good to see such a 
“pictur of a child.” But Marner on the other 
side of the hearth, saw the neat-featured rosy 
face as a mere dim round, with two dark spots 
In it. 

“And he’s got a voice like a bird— you 
wouldn't think,” Dolly went on ; “he can sing 
a Christmas carril as his father’s taught him ; 
and I take it for a token as he’ll come to good, 
as he can learn the good tunes so quick. Come, 
Aaron, stan’ up and sing the carril to Master 
Marner, come,” 

Aaron replied by rubbing his forehead 
against his mother’s shoulder. 

“Oh, that’s naughty,” said Dolly gently. 
Stan’ up, when mother tells you, and Jet me 
hold the cake till you’ve done.” 

Aaron was not indisposed to display his 
talents, even to an ogre, under protecting cir- 
cumstances; and after a few more signs of 
coyness, consisting chiefly in rubbing the backs 
of his hands over his eyes, and then peeping 
between them at Master Marner, to see if he 
looked anxious for the “carril,” he at length 
allowed his head to be duly adjusted, and 
standing behind the table, which let him ap- 


* Silas Marner, p. 7a. 
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pear above it only as far as his broad frill, so 
that he looked like a cherubic head untroubled 
with a body, he began with a clear chirp, and 
in a melody that had the rhythm of an indus- 
trious hammer — 
** God rest you, merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 


For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


What little brown-plumaged bird was 
ever more daintily described than this 
brown-headed, cherubic creature, with 
the clear chirp and the shy, noiseless 
movements, at once self-satisfied and coy ? 

The child heroine, Caterina, is through- 
out compared to ‘a little unobtrusive 
singing-bird, nestling so fondly under the 
wings that were outstretched for her, her 
heart beating only to the peaceful rhythm 
of love, or fluttering with some easily 
stifled fear,” until it “had begun to know 
the fierce palpitations of triumph and 
hatred.” But the intense and sceptical 
melancholy of that passage in which we 
are asked, “ what were our little Tina and 
her trouble in this mighty torrent, rush- 
ing from one awful unknown to another? 
Lighter than the smaliest centre of quiv- 
ering life in the water-drop, hidden and 
uncared for as the pulse of anguish in the 
breast of the tiniest bird that has flut- 
tered down to its nest with the long- 
sought food, and has found the nest torn 
and empty,” is belied by the main current 
of the tragedy. Rather, does not every 
event in the sad and beautiful story im- 
press us more and more deeply with what 
would seem in those days to have been 
the writer’s own conviction, that there is 
One who “ watches over his children and 
will not let them do what they would pray 
with their whole hearts not to do.” * Mr. 
Gilfil at least believed that “they had 
been carried through all that dark and 
weary way that” Caterina “might know 
the depth of his love. How he would 
cherish her — his little bird with the timid 
bright eye, and the sweet throat which 
trembled with love and music! She 
would nestle against him, and the poor 
little breast which had been so ruffled and 
bruised should be safe forevermore.” t¢ 
He tells her: “ You have seen the little 
birds when they are very young and just 
begin to fly, bow all their feathers are 
ruffled when they are frightened or angry ; 
they have no power over themselves left, 
and might fall into a pit from mere fright. 
You were like one of those little birds.” ¢ 


* Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 173. 
t Ibid., p. 169. 
+ Ibid., p. 173. 





This brave, blunt parson, who, neither to 
his dear love in the days of his courtship, 
nor to Dame Fripp* in the days of his 
pipe-smoking, grey-haired bachelorhood, 
is at all given to “improving the occa- 
sion” or quoting texts, does not go on to 
say in so many words that not a sparrow 
can fall to the ground “ without our Fa- 
ther;” but is not that the meaning of the 
whole story? 

And if in later years George Eliot 
makes Mrs. Transome say that “‘ God was 
cruel when he made women,” she never 
lets us forget that what Mrs. Transome 
called “cruelty” was for her a just retri- 
bution, perhaps also a cleansing hell. In 
this soft and effeminate age, who shall 
say that we did not need the lesson ! 

But the mention of Mrs. Transome 
must take us back to the children; and 
the interview between her little grandson 
and Job Tudge cannot be omitted : — 


By this time young Harry, struck even more 
than the dogs by the appearance of Job Tudge, 
had come round dragging his chariot, and 
placed himself close to the pale child, whom 
he exceeded in height and breadth, as well as 
in depth of coloring. He looked into Job’s 
eyes, peeped round at the tail of his jacket and 
pulled it a little, and then, taking off the tiny 
cloth cap, observed with much interest the 
tight red curls which had been hidden under- 
neath it. Job looked at his inspector with the 
round blue eyes of astonishment, until Harry, 
purely by way of experiment, took a bon-bon 
from a fantastic wallet which hung over his 
shoulder, and applied the test to Job’s lips. 
The result was satisfactory to both, Every 
one had been watching the small comedy, and 
when Job crunched the bon-bon, while Harry 
looked down at him inquiringly and patted his 
back, there was general laughter except on the 
part of Mrs. Holt, who was shaking her head 
slowly, and slapping the back of her left hand 
with the painful patience of a tragedian whose 
part is in abeyance to an ill-timed introduction 
of the humorous.t 


If Eppie stands next to Tom and Mag- 
gie in importance among George Eliot’s 
children, surelv this quaint little Job is 
not far off. If ne is not, like Eppie, the 
child-angel sent to lead back a lost soul 
into the light, or, like Maggie and Cate- 
rina, destined to become the passionate 
heroine of a tragedy, at least his small 
forefinger touches with magic efficacy the 
tangled threads of another love-story : — 


Job was a small fellow about five, with a 
germinal nose, large round blue eyes, and red 
hair that curled close to his head like the wool 


* Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 
¢ Felix Holt, p. 20, 
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on the back of an infantine lamb. He had 
evidently been crying, and the corners of his 
mouth were still dolorous. Felix held him on 
his knee as he bound and tied up very cleverly 
a tiny forefinger. There was a table in front 
of Felix against the window, covered with 
his watch-making implements and some open 
oks ... 

“This is a hero, Miss Lyon. This is Job 
Tudge, a bold Briton whose finger hurts him, 
but who doesn’t mean to cry.” ... 

Esther seated herself on the end of the 
bench near Felix, much relieved that Job was 
the immediate object of attention; ... 

“Did you ever see,” said Mrs, Holt, stand- 
ing to look on, “how wonderful Felix is at 
that small,work with his large fingers? And 
that’s because he learnt doctoring. It isn’t 
for want of cleverness he looks like a poor 
man, Miss Lyon. I’ve ieft off speaking, else 
I should say it’s a sin and a shame.” 

“Mother,” said Felix, who often amused 
himself and kept good-humored by giving his 
mother answers that were unintelligible to her, 
“you have an astonishing readiness in the 
Ciceronian antiphrasis, considering you have 
never studied oratory. There, Job—thou 
patient man—sit still if thou wilt ; and now 
we can look at Miss Lyon.” 

Esther had taken off her watch, and was 
holding it in her hand. But he looked at her 
face, or rather at her eyes, as he said, “ You 
want me to doctor your watch?” 

Esther’s expression was appealing and timid, 
as it had never been before in Felix’s pres- 
ence ; but when she saw the perfect calmness, 
which to her seemed coldness, of his clear 
grey eyes, as if he saw no reason for attaching 
any emphasis to this first meeting, a pang swift 
as an electric shock darted through her. She 
had been very foolish to think so much of it. 
It seemed to her as if her inferiority to Felix 
made a great gulf between them. She could 
not at once rally her pride and self-command, 
but let her glance fall on her watch, and said, 
rather tremulously, “It loses. It is very 
troublesome ; it has been losing a long while.” 

Felix took the watch from her hand; then, 
looking round and seeing that his mother was 
gone out of the room, he said very gently, “ You 
look distressed, Miss Lyon ; I hope there is no 
trouble at home” (Felix was thinking of the 
minister’s agitation on the previous — 
“But I ought perhaps to beg your pardon for 
saying so much.” 

Poor Esther was quite helpless. The mor- 
tification, which had come like a bruise to all 
the sensibilities that had been in keen activity, 
insisted on some relief. Her eyes filled in- 
stantly, and a great tear rolled down while she 
said in a loud sort of whisper, as involuntary 
as her tears, — 

“T wanted to tell you that I was not offended 
—that I am not ungenerous—I thought you 
might think — but you have not thought of it.” 

Was there ever more awkward speaking ? — 
or any behaviour less like that of the graceful, 
self-possessed Miss Lyon, whose phrases were 
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usually so well turned, and whose repartees 
were so ready? For a moment there was 
silence. Esther had her two little delicately- 
gloved hands clasped on the table. The next 
moment she felt one hand of Felix covering 
them both, and pressing them firmly; but he 
did not speak. The tears were both on her 
cheeks now, and she could look up at him, 
His eyes had an expression of sadness in them, 
quite new to her. Suddenly little Job, who 
had his mental exercises on the occasion, 
called out impatiently, — 

“She’s tut her finger !” 

Felix and Esther laughed, and drew their 
hands away; and as Esther took her handker- 
= to wipe the tears from her cheeks, she 
said, 

“You see, Job, I am a naughty coward. I 
can’t help crying when I have hurt myself.” 

“Zoo soodn’t kuy,” said Job energetically, 
being much impressed with a moral doctrine 
which had come to him after a sufficient trans- 
gression of it. 

“Job is like me,” said Felix, “fonder of 
preaching than of practice.” 


Job’s foster-mother, Mrs. Holt, is cer- 
tainly a wonderful creation. Mrs. Poyser 
has been more talked about, but even 
Mrs. Poyser’s shrewd witticisms are 
scarcely so exquisitely humorous as Mrs. 
Holt’s loquacious and egotistic stupidi- 
ties. Except perhaps Mrs. Tulliver’s in- 
terview with Mr. Wakem, it would be 
difficult to find anything at once so credi- 
ble and so absurd as that long conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lyon, in the course of which 
Mistress Holt assures him that — 


“ When everybody gets their due, and peo- 
ple’s doings are spoke of on the housetops, as 
the Bible says they will be, it’ll be known what 
I’ve gone through with those medicines — the 
pounding, and the pouring, and the letting 
stand, and the weighing — up early and down 
late ; there’s nobody knows yet but One that’s 
worthy to know ; and the pasting o’ the printed 
labels right side upwards. There’s few women 
would have gone through with it; and it’s rea- 
sonable to think it’ll be made up to me; for if 
there’s promised and purchased blessings, I 
should think this trouble is purchasing ’em. 
For if my son Felix doesn’t have a straight 
waistcoat put on him, he’ll have his way. But 
I say no more. I wish you good morning, Mr. 
Lyon, and thank you, though I well know it’s 
your duty to act as you’redoing. And I never 
troubled you about my own soul, as some do 
who look down on me for not being a church 
member.” * 


And what mere sensation-monger would 
have chosen this morally obtuse old Phar- 
isee as the woman who would not the less 
take soft and tender care of “the orphin 
child ”? 


© Felix Holt, p. st 
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Yet we feel instinctively that though 
Dolly Winthrop is one of nature’s aris- 
tocracy and a saint among women, even 
Dolly’s motherly delight in Silas Marner’s 
little “angil” is not one whit more genu- 
ine than Mrs. Holt’s affection for little 

ob. 
’ The mention of Dolly Winthrop takes 
us back to the point from which we start- 
ed, and the divine mission of the little 
child who was sent to Marner: — 


“ Anybody ’ud think the angils in heaven 
couldn’t be prettier,” said Dolly, rubbing the 
golden curls and kissing them. “ And to think 
of its being covered wi’ them dirty rags, — 
and the poor mother —froze to death; but 
there’s them as took care of it, and brought it 
to your door, Master Marner. The door was 
open, and it walked in over the snow, like as 
if it had been a little starved robin. Didn’t 
you say the door was open?” 

“Yes,” said Silas meditatively; “yes — 
the door was open. The money’s gone I don’t 
know where, and this is come from I don’t 
know where.” 


“Ah,” said Dolly, with soothing gravity, 
“it’s like the night and the morning, and the 
sleeping and the waking, and the rain and the 
harvest —one goes and the other comes, and 
we know nothing how nor where. We may 
strive and scrat and fend, but it’s little we can 
do arter all — the big things come and go wi’ 
no striving o’ our’n —they do, that they do; 
and I think you’re in the right on’t to keep the 
little un, Master Marner, seeing as it’s been 
sent to you.” 


This is pretty enough, but it is, if pos- 
sible, surpassed by the description of 
Eppie’s first and last punishment : — 


She had cut the bond which held her to 
Marner’s loom, and had wandered off alone 
while he was busy weaving, frightening him 
into the belief that she had perhaps fallen into 
the stone pits, whereas she was all the while 
discoursing cheerfully to her own small boot, 
which she was using as a bucket to convey the 
water into a deep hoof-mark, while her little 
naked foot was planted comfortably on a cush- | 
ion of olive-green mud. A red-headed calf 
was observing her with alarmed doubt through 
the opposite hedge. 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a 
christened child which demanded severe treat- 
ment; but Silas, overcome with convulsive 
joy at finding his treasure again, could do noth- 
ing but snatch her up, and cover her with half- 
sobbing kisses. It was not until he had car- 
ried her home, and had begun to think of the 
necessary washing, that he recollected the 
need that he should punish Eppie, and make 
her remember. The idea that she might run 
away again and come to harm, gave him un- 
usual resolution, and for the first time he de- 
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termined to try the coal-hole—a small closet 
near the hearth. 

“Naughty, naughty Eppie,” he suddenly 
began, holding her on his knee, and pointing 
to her muddy feet and clothes— “ naughty to 
cut with the scissors, and run away. Eppie 
must go into the coal-hole forrbeing naughty. 
Daddy must put her in the coal-hole.” He 
half expected that this would be shock enough, 
and that Eppie would begin to cry. But in- 
stead of that, she began to shake herself on 
his knee, as if the proposition opened a pleas- 
ing novelty. Seeing that he must proceed to 
extremities, he put her into the coal-hole, and 
held the door closed, with a trembling sense 
that he was using a strong measure. For a 
moment there was silence, but then came a 
little cry, “ Opy, opy!” and Silas let her out 
again, saying, “‘Now Eppie ’ull never be 
naughty again, else she must go in the coal- 
hole —a black naughty place.” 

The weaving must stand still a long while 
this morning, for now Eppie must be washed, 
and have clean clothes on; but it was to be 
hoped that this punishment would have a last- 
ing effect, and save time in future — though, 
perhaps, it would have been better if Eppie 
had cried more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, and 
Silas having turned his back to see what he 
could do with the linen band, threw it down 
again, with the reflection that Eppie would be 
good without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. He turned round again, and was 
going to place her in her little chair near the 
loom, when she peeped out at him with black 
face and hands again, and said, “ Eppie in de 
toal-hole ! ” 

This total failure of the coal-hole discipline 
shook Silas’s belief in the efficacy of punish- 
ment. She'd take it all for fun,” he observed 
to Dolly, “if I didn’t hurt her, and that I 
can't do, Mrs. Winthrop. If she makes me a 
bit o’ trouble, I can bear it. And she’s got 
no tricks but what she’ll grow out of.” 

“ Well, that’s partly true, Master Marner,” 
said Dolly sympathetically ; “ and if you can’t 
bring your mind to frighten her off touching 
things, you must do what you can to keep ’em 
out of her way. That’s what I do wi’ the 
pups as the lads are allays a-rearing. They 
will worry and gnaw — worry and gnaw they 
will, if it was one’s Sunday cap as hung any- 
where so as they could drag it. They know 
no difference, God help ’em: it’s the pushing 
o’ the teeth as sets ’em on, that’s what it is.” 

So Eppie was reared without punishment, 
the burden of her misdeeds being borne vica- 
riously by father Silas. The stone hut was 
made a soft nest for her, lined with downy 
patience: and also in the world that lay be- 
yond the stone hut for her she knew nothing 
of frowns or denials . . . there was love be- 
tween the child and the world —from men and 
women with parental looks and tones, to the 
red ladybirds and the round pebbles. 


It had been intended to reserve the last 
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word for the two Tullivers, but Maggie 
and Tom are known and remembered 
wherever George Eliot’s books are read; 
and, without entering upon grave discus- 
sions which would perhaps be out of 
place in this essay, it would be impossible 
to unravel their story : — 


Its threads are Love and Life, and Death and 
Pain 
The shuttles of its loom, 

.No word has been said of Tessa or 
Tessa’s children, though several of the 
most charming scenes in “ Romola” are 
occupied with them, and there is one 
magnificent passage in the Epilogue in 
which Romola, warning Lillo against a 
life of easy self-pleasing, sums up in a 
few words the very heart and life of 
George Eliot’s more conscious teaching, 
a doctrine in startling contrast with some 
more subtle and unspoken influences 
which vibrate through her work. 

But it would be difficult to tear so long 
an extract from the context; let us leave 
the Epilogue and turn rather to the 
Proem. 

I have tried to let George Eliot’s inno- 
cent boys and girls speak for themselves, 
unspoiled by overmuch commenting on 
my part; and now that the bright proces- 
sion has passed before us, it is with no 
surprise that we hear her expressing the 
thought which lies deep within our own 
hearts also, as she saysto us: “ The little 
children are still the symbol of the eternal 
marriage between love and duty; and 
men still yearn for the reign of peace and 
righteousness — still own ¢hat life to be 
the highest which is a conscious volun- 
tary sacrifice.” * 

ANNIE MATHESON. 


* Romola — The Proem. 


From The Argosy. 
THE CURE’S SISTER. 


E. M. NOTLEY, AUTHOR OF 
“OLIVE VARCOE,” 


BY F. 


I. 


HER face was pale and thin, the brow 
too broad for the delicate cheeks, and the 
eyes too deeply set and too grave and 
earnest for a girl. She was slight and 
small, with a restless energy about her 
that seemed half a madness. She craved 
work as eagerly as most girls crave idle- 
ness. And even this constant toil would 
not still the fevered spirit in her, for I 
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have seen her, as her busy fingers plied 
her task, dash her hand across her brow 
suddenly, as if to fling away some thought 
that burned and tortured. 

She grew to be for me a study —a psy- 
chological wonder, which I mused over, 
and could not comprehend. She was 
slow to see I watched her — perhaps, be- 
cause her mind was full of things into 
which my image could not come. But 
when one day, looking up suddenly, she 
caught my eyes fixed upon her face, she 
flushed crimson, then turned deathly 
white, and sank down upon a seat, cold 
and trembling. 

“Léonie, my poor child, are you ill?” 
cried the curé, starting up and coming to 
her hurriedly. 

She was crimson again now, and her 
eyes were so frightened and shrinking 
that I pitied her. 

“No, not ill, 202 frére,” she said soft- 
ly; “only tired —a little tired.” 

“You work too much and too late,” 
returned the curé. “I heard the loom 
going at midnight. Why all this toil, 
Léonie? Surely we are not in such great 
need of‘linen that you must perforce 
work all night?” 

“ Need of linen!” exclaimed madame, 
the curé’s mother, “I should hope not, 
my son. Last summer we bleached fifty 
yards, which the scissors have not touched 
as yet.” 

“Then why does Léonie work so late?” 
persisted the curé. “The child is killing 
herself.” 

But Léonie did not hear him; with 
tears starting to her eyes, she had dropped 
her work, and stolen from the room. 

“Tush! tush! she shall not do it again, 
I tell thee,” said madame. “I will lock 
up the loom; ’tis true she toils too hard, 
and never takes her pleasure like another 

irl.” 

. “Monsieur le Curé,” said I, rising to 
go, “the next time she comes to you to 
confess, tell her play is as good for the 
young as work. I see how itis: you are 
too straitlaced here for this young spirit. 
The caged bird droops ; let it fly at times, 
and sing among the flowers; better risk 
the hawk than pine its heart out. Ah, 
heavens! if all men’s pleasures were as 
harmless as hers, ’twould be a good 
world.” 

I thought I saw a glow steal into the 
curé’s cheek, as his hand rested in mine, 
and he answered me, in a soft tone, half 
sighing, — 

* Léonie cares so little for the village 
fétes, and she will not choose companions 
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as most girls do; she has no friend here, 
I sometimes think ——” 

But he stopped, dropped my hand sud- 
denly, and took up his book again, turn- 
ing the leaves somewhat hurriedly. 

«IT mean,” he said, “that I think a lit- 
tle change would do her good. My moth- 
er, shall we seek to get a place for Léonie 
at Bruxelles?” 

“A place!” cried madame, lifting her 
hands inastonishment. “I never thought 
to hear such words from thee, my son. 
Léonie would break her heart away from 
home. Surely thou dost not begrudge 
the shelter of thy roc. to thy sister?” 

The curé bent his cyes upon the ground 
— but not before I saw the shadow of a 
great trouble in them —and his lips shook 
as he spoke again. 

“Do not mistake me, mother; all I 
have is yours and my sister’s. This is 
always Léonie’s home, only —only she 
seems so unhappy here.” 

“ Not at all,” returned madame cheer- 
fully. ‘ Léonie is happy as a bird; it is 
only her quiet way that makes her seem 
sad.” 
I would not say the good woman nay, 
but I knew there was no quiet about Lé- 
onie now, unless a volcano be a quiet 
thing, or an earthquake, when the air is 
still with terror, and every creature draws 
its breath in the silence of the coming 
death. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” exclaimed the curé, 
“T forgot that I had somewhat to say. 
You spoke just now of Léonie confessing 
tome. Do you not know my own house- 
hold never come to me to confess? My 
mother and sister go four miles off, to the 
good curé of St. Erme. The Church 
wisely ordains that a man shall not be 
confessor to his family.” 

“A good rule,” said I, once more shak- 
ing his hand; “I hope the curé of St. 
Erme is a wise man. Adieu, madame. 
Make Léonie go to-morrow to the fair at 
Marche — ’tis brimming over with follies, 
which the wise would do well to look at. 
Ah, we are but bats and moles, when we 
shut our eyes to the strange fact that 
folly is ofttimes wisdom in disguise.” 

“ True, true,” answered the curé smil- 
ing; “poor human nature! it must have 
its cap and bells.” 

With this we parted, and I struck across 
the hill, and through the wood, to my own 
home. 

“ A kindly man,” I said to myself. “A 
serene, tranquil man; not one easily 
stirred by the world, or moved by the 
passions that shake most human hearts. 
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Not ill-educated, either, for a village priest, 
and narrow only when you touch too 
nearly the beliefs and prejudices of his 
class. His mother loves him—I like a 
man whom his mother loves —and his 
sister watches his every look. Yet she 
seems afraid ——” 

But as this thought of her broke upon 
my brain I heard a sound of weeping in 
the wood, and setting aside a branch 
softly, I saw Léonie at a little distance, 
seated on the ground, with her face hid- 
den in her hands, and such sobs rising 
from her slender throat that the ear 
quailed as they fell upon it. 

“Léonie! Léonie!” I cried, “ what 
has happened?” 

The girl started to her feet in amazed 
terror, and gazed at me a moment wildly. 
Then she staggered against a tree, and 
leaning on it, touching the bark with her 
brow, she waved her hand at me impa- 
tiently. 

“Can I have peace nowhere?” she 
said fiercely, between her sobs. “ Noth- 
ing has happened that astranger can care 
for; it would be more polite if monsieur 
asked no questions.” 

“The girl is right,’ I thought. “The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its grief.” 
So I let the branch go, and walked away 
quickly, answering her not a word. 

“ Truly, this is indeed the quiet of the 
volcano when the fire is gathering,” I 
said sadly. 


II. 


THERE was a grand ch4teau at St. 
Erme, with a girdle of great trees set 
round about it, like giants on guard. 
Upon the lawn there stood a broken foun- 
tain; it was the figure of a sea-god pour- 
ing water from a huge shell; but the shell 
was always dry now, save for the moss 
and weeds that clung about it, and the 
dead leaves that drifted towards it mourn- 
fully, when the autumn winds blew. 

I cannot tell you why, but I never went 
to St. Erme without visiting this broken 
fountain. The decay and gloom about 
the place had a sort of weird charm that 
drew me to it. The old sea-god wore a 
grim look upon his face, defiant of time, 
and the dry shell that his green and 
mossy fingers clutched seemed to my 
fancy like the empty cup which the world 
so oft holds to the lips of the weary, the 
thirsty, and the heart-sick. 

I sat by this fountain one summer day, 
parched and weary, longing for the water 
that would never fill it again, when a 
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bright-hued lichen growing on the shell, 
caught my eye. It grew upon the lip or 
opening, and as I gathered it, plucking at 
the roots perhaps somewhat roughly, I 
drew forth with it a letter, which fell down 
into the dusty basin. 

“Ah, Love! thou art very young and 
very old,” I said. And.stooping, I picked 
up the letter to replace in the shell. 
Then, much startled, I saw it was ad- 
dressed to'Léonie. I felt perplexed and 
angry, for in France and Belgium a love- 
affair is seldom honest and true as it 
should be; there is a covering of secrecy 
and intrigue about it which oft hides 
deadly things. ‘“ Has she come to this 
fountain to find the waters of Marah?” 
I asked myself, as, after replacing the let- 
ter, | walked away musingly. 

What was the right and honest thing to 
do? Was it loyal to know this secret, 
and not warn the mother of the girl that 
a wolf was on the track of her one ewe 
lamb? Then, again, how did I know he 
was a wolf? The man might be as ear- 
nest, as true a man as ever loved woman. 
Might be! Yes; but true men did not 
hide letters, they came openly to woo ; for 
there was no shame in an honorable love. 
So I would tell the mother ; and he would 
be glad, if he were loyal, for this would 
give him the chance of speaking that a 
true love longs for, and if he were dis- 
loyal, my timely warning would enable 
her mother and brother to save the girl 
from his clutch. I came to this decision 
as I strolled through the park. And now 
1 sat myself down on a bank, overlooking 
a grassy pool, fringed by rushes and tan- 
gled grass, and here opening my portfolio, 
1 began to sketch. Trees, clouds, shad- 
ows, grew upon the paper, and half un- 
consciously to myself, there came to the 
pool’s brink — in the drawing —a hag- 
gard figure, with Léonie’s face, wan with 
gaunt despair, and with outstretched arms 
she wooed the cold death that rippled 
darkly at her feet. 

I grew enamored of my work, painting 
with all my skill the anguish of a desper- 
ate soul, driven to death for a refuge. I 
had but to recall Léonie’s face, as I came 
upon her in the wood, to catch an expres- 
sion of haggard grief, with a touch of 
horror in it, that my hand half shuddered 
at, as my pencil seized it, and traced it on 
the paper. 

“It is like her,” I said aloud — “ very 
like.” 

As _ I spoke, I looked down upon the 
rush-fringed pool, gathering the black 
shadows now of a coming storm; and 
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mingled with these on the rippling water, 
was the image of astately lady. Amazed, 
I turned, and saw her. A handsome lady, 
dressed as only Paris can dress a woman, 
and bearing in her presence a certain ease 
and elegance that bespeak high rank. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” she said, smiling, 
“T trust I have not disturbed you. But 
you have been so absorbed in your work, 
you have neither seen nor heard me. I 
have been interested in your sketch, see- 
ing in the figure the likeness of a young 
girl I know — Léonie Valmine.” 

“Madame knows her!” I exclaimed, 
startled. 

I thought the lady’s face paled slightly 
as she answered, — 

“]T—TI have seen her at church here, 
and have spoken to her at times.” 

“ And madame is interested in her?” I 
asked. 

This time the lady colored. “ Yes, I 
am interested in her. She is a strange 
girl, not like a peasant.” . 

“ But she is scarcely a peasant,” I re- 
plied. “I believe her father was a small 
farmer, and her mother, who still lives, is 
a good, homely woman. Her brother, too, 
the curé, is no ordinary man, and he has 
educated her far above most girls of her 
station.” 

Gathering up my portfolio, and glanc- 
ing at the lady, I saw her face was deathly 
white. A few drops of heavy rain were 
falling on us, and a loud clap of thunder 
broke over our heads. 

“Madame is afraid of the coming 
storm?” I observed. 

“Yes,” she answered hurriedly. “Let 
us take shelter; will you accompany me 
to the chateau?” 

“Do I speak to Madame la Comtesse 
de St. Erme?” I cried, astonished. 

I was astonished, because the countess, 
who had not long been married to Mon- 
sieur de St. Erme, was spoken of as a gay 
Parisian lady, a widow when he married 
her, and one not likely to bury herself 
alive in this old chateau. 

“Tam Madame de St. Erme,” she said, 
smiling wistfully. “Will you do me the 
favor to enter my house, and shelter your- 
self from the storm?” 

Nowa storm in the forest of the Ar- 
dennes is not much like a storm in En- 
gland. It pelts, it beats, it roars, it thun- 
ders, and the rain comes down in straight 
torrents, driving you to the earth, while 
the wind in sudden gusts beats trees to 
the very ground. So I gladly accepted 
the lady’s hospitality, and hurrying to the 
chateau, we reached it before the rain 
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began to descend in earnest. The count- 
ess had wine and fruit placed before me, 
and then, as she looked over my port- 
folio, she began again to speak of Léonie 
Valmine. 

“You said her mother was a good, 
kindly woman,” she observed, bending 
over the drawing, so low that I scarcely 
saw her face. ‘“ And—and fond of her, 
I suppose ?” 

There was something bitter in her tone 
as she said this. 

“She is a most affectionate mother,” I 
answered. ‘And her brother is devoted 
to her.” 

“Ah! yes, the curé! 
made a priest of him.” 

“True, madame,” I observed; “he 
could not have chosen better in life ; he is 
most fitted for his office.” 

“Yes, yes, no doubt,” she said care- 
lessly. “ But what do you think of Léonie 
herself? She struck me as being very 


I am glad they 


different from—from other villagers; 
there is an air of refinement and grace 
about her—in one word, a distinction 
very rare, and her appearance would not 
shame any salon.” 

“Madame, you have described her 
well,” I replied; “ ot have left out 


the powers of her mind. Depend on it, 
these are great; though perhaps needing 
requisite culture, they may be too un- 
formed, too vague, for her to comprehend 
herself their strength.” 

“Then you think,” cried the lady 
eagerly, “that under instruction this girl 
would rapidly acquire accomplishments ? ” 

“And something more, madame. I 
fear Léonie has the sad gift of genius, 
with all its mighty power of suffering. 
She has been an enigma —a study to me 
these three years.” 

“ Have you known her so long ?” asked 
Madame de St. Erme. “And you judge 
that hers is a nature that can suffer deep- 
ly? Ah! those coarse people doubtless 
try an organism like hers sadly.” 

“ Her relations are not coarse,” I said, 
a little coldly. ‘And her love for them 
would refine them, if they were.” 

The countess colored deeply, and laid 
her hand upon my drawing. 

“Have you ever seen in Léonie,” she 
said, and her voice shook a little, “any 
signs of a sorrow, which led your imagi- 
nation insensibly to depict her here, on 
the brink of death and despair?” 

I felt embarrassed at the question, and 
hesitated slightly in my reply. 

“Madame, I have said that Léonie is 
an enigma to me, and whether my imagi- 
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nation — alas ! imagination too often is a 
prophet! — has interpreted her there 
truly or not, I dare not say. But this I 
can safely avow, that hers is a strong, de- 
termined, yet poetic nature, with danger 
in it, and passion, and depth which God 
in his mercy has hidden even from the 
poor girl herself.” 

Madame de St. Erme rose and came 
towards me; she was very pale, and her 
eyes swam in tears. 

“IT hope you have not judged her truly, 
sir,’ she said, clasping her hands. “I 
trust Léonie is of a calmer, softer nature 
than you think. You may deem it strange 
that I question you thus, and that I speak 
thus of Léonie Valmine; but I have a 
reason, which you will one day know. 
And then you will no longer wonder at 
my anxiety. God help me! it is perhaps 
my duty to inflict, for her own benefit, a 
great sorrow and-trial on poor Léonie.” 

Whatever curiosity I might feel, I could 
ask no questions; so I merely murmured 
a few words, expressive of my pleasure 
in being able to give her any information 
respecting the curé’s sister. 

“And I trust my opinion has not im- 
pressed you unfavorably,” I added eager- 
ly, “for Léonie is a most industrious girl, 
a devoted sister and daughter, and I am 
sure she has a noble heart.” 

“Thank you,” said Madame de St. 
Erme, laying her handon my arm. “ Noth- 
ing you could say would impress me un- 
favorably with Léonie, but I am pleased 
with your words of kindness. But this 
power of grief you have observed in her, 
how can it be dangerous? What is there 
of danger in it? The young forget so 
soon.” 

“Do they?” said I; and a wistful 
shadow passed over my own face. “The 
shallow, the unfeeling, and the stupid for- 
get, but genius remembers forever.” 

The countess was silent, but her lips 
quivered painfully. 

“ But the grief, the agony I have seen 
in Léonie,” I continued, “may be only 
the blind outpourings of her passionate, 
poetic nature. And she works —she 
works incessantly. The woman or man 
that works will come out of the fire at 
last, with scarce the smell of burning on 
him.” 

“True, true,” she answered eagerly. 
“ And genius delights in its own develop- 
ment. Oh, I see this strange, rare girl 
will yet be happy!” 

Does she mean to educate her? I said 
to myself in wonder, being greatly puzzled 
by her language and her interest in 
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Léonie Valmine. I might have asked her 
this question, but the door opened, and 
a young man of about twenty-two entered 
the room. 

“My son, Monsieur de Villet,” said 
madame, and as he bowed to me, she, 
standing behind him, placed her finger on 
her lip. 

I thought of the letter instantly, and, 
blunderer that I was, I fancied I saw the 
whole story clear as in a crystal. 

“ This young man loves Léonie,” I said ; 
“and his mother, intending to inflict on 
the girl the agony of an eternal parting 
— perhaps to save her from worse sor- 
row —will console her with the routine 
of a school, and the drudgery of accom- 
plishments.” 

Thus thinking, I looked upon Monsieur 
de Villet with a jaundiced eye. He was 
handsome, tall, and well-made, but his 
face was an ordinary face; there was no 
stamp of power on it, no expression, be- 
yond a little pride, a little carelessness, a 
little self-conceit. A smooth face, that 
would take the world easily, never striking 
itself against the roughnesses and sor- 
rows a harsh face would meet with and 
surmount. And as for love — whoever 
loved him would beat their heart against 
marble — selfish, polished marble, too 
happy in its insensibility to understand 
that human nerves can quiver beneath a 
careless blow. 

“ Léonie is mad to love such a man,” I 
said, gathering up my portfolio, lest he 
should look in it. “But then, women 
always love such men, so why do I wonder 
at it?” 

The young count talked well, throwing 
a sort of fascinating grace over his chatter 
of horses, Paris clubs, and barrack-life. 
Then, in conversation, I discovered he 
was not madame’s son, but the only child 
of her first husband, the Comte de Villet. 
When the rain cleared, and I went away, 
he walked with me courteously to the 
gate, and | ventured to say, “I am sorry 
madame has no child of her own; she 
strikes me as having a great heart.” 

“Oh, but Iam the same to her as her 
own son,” answered the young man, grace- 
fully enough. “And I never remember 
any other mother. She has been the best 
of mothers to me.” 

In his eyes, this was all that was nec- 
essary to make her happy; she had ful- 
filled her duty tohim! He lifted his hat, 
smiling like a gracious prince, and strolled 
away whistling, with the most careless air 
in the world playing all about him, even in 
the swing of his cane. 





III. 


I WENT to the curé’s house the next 
day, and studied with xew eyes — if I may 
use the expression —the three faces pre- 
sented to my contemplation. And as I 
looked on Madame’s Valmine’s homely, 
unintellectual, household visage, my heart 
sank. Could I dare give unto her rough 
hands the secret of Léonie’s unhappiness ? 
The girl’s nature was like some delicate 
fabric of gossamer, which a touch would 
destroy; she was one whose very reason 
might be shaken by injudicious treatment 
or sudden sorrow; it behoved me, then, 
to be cautious in what I did. 

“Truly, her brother’s hand will be the 
gentlest and the best to guide her,” I said. 
“ And his sacred office will help to make 
her deem his counsel the safest and wis- 
est she can take.” 

So I decided I would tell the curé of 
the letter — and to gain the opportunity, I 
asked him to take a stroll with me in the 
wood. Léonie, who was sitting by the 
window, sewing, looked at me keenly as I 
spoke; and then I saw the sign of weep- 
ing on her face, the dark rims round her 
eyes, the quiver of the mouth, the flitting 
shadow on the cheeks. I felt half guilty 
as I met her glance, and yet it was my 
duty to warn her brother. Was that 
young popinjay, the count, to mar the 
peace of this quiet family, and I not raise 
one of my fingers to save them? At this 
moment, as if purposely to strengthen my 
resolve, the count came sauntering up the 
village street, riding on a showy horse, 
with all his dogs about him, and that 
nameless air of health and wealth and 
luxury shining round him which seems 
the very atmosphere of cultivated idle- 
ness, 

He rode on slowly, not languidly at ease 
like an Englishman, but vainly, joyously 
conscious of the many gazers that his 
good looks drew to doors and windows. 
But I watched Léonie. At the first 
glimpse she caught of his sleek, shining 
steed, cheek and neck and hands flushed 
crimson ; then the tide rushed back to her 
heart, and her face grew like a face in a 
shroud. But even as the grey whiteness 
overspread it, she started up, and ran into 
an inner room. Did she rush away to 
hide herself from the count’s gaze, or was 
it for fear her looks would betray the 
truth to others? But he knew the house 
— he surely expected her at the window; 
for as he passed he bent his head, and, 
with a curious look of scrutiny, scanned 
the place, half-smiling, half-contemptuous. 











Yes, my lord count, a very poor place, 
with windows,sadly out of drawing, a door 
a world too narrow, and a little garden 
which would scarce hold:your family dust. 
Will it please you to pass on? 

No, it did not please him ; for, catching 
sight at this minute of my sour visage, he 
bowed to it, and hesitated an instant, as if 
to speak. But seeing me stand still, he 
raised his military cap, and sauntered on 
as though he had just won some great 
victory, and was out airing himself in the 
world’s eye, that it might see his triumph. 

“Come to the wood, my good friend,” 
I cried to the curé; “a house wearies me 
to-day.” 

“ Ah, you know the young count ?” ex- 
claimed Madame Valmine. 

“Only since yesterday,” I said, “ when 
his mother introduced him to me.” 

Glancing sideways at the door, I saw 
Léonie standing there, listening breath- 
lessly. 

“ His mother!” cried madame. “ Have 
you seen our dear lady? Ah, I hope she 
is happy now.” 

“Has she ever been unhappy?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. Whenshe was young, she loved 
our count, and they were going to marry; 
but his mother — the proudest lady that 
ever stepped — broke off the match. She 
suffered terribly, I have heard, and her 
beauty went like a shadow; but after a 

year or two, she married the Count de 
illet, and he took her off to Paris. And 

there she stayed till he died, and then she 

came back to her own country = 

“Then is she of this neighborhood?” 
I said, interrupting her eagerly. 

“ Not quite: her own chateau is’ about 
twenty miles from this, and she spent her 
year of widowhood there; then returned 
to Paris. But our count, who had never 
married, came home from foreign lands 
about that time, and they were wedded a 
few months ago. Ah, I hope they will 
have a child; it will be sad for the count- 
ess to be childless in both her mar- 
riages.” 

Léonie was standing against the side- 
post of the door, and as her mother 
talked, she clutched it tremblingly, and 
there came upon her face a look of an- 
guish that I long remembered. 

“ But the countess has a gallant son in 
that young man,” said the curé, as he 
took his hat down from its peg. 

“The young Count de Villet?” re- 
turned his mother. “He is no son to 
her. I mind him when his father came 
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to the Ardennes, a suitor to mademoiselle. 
A headstrong boy he was then — mis- 
chievous asanimp. You remember him, 
my son?” 

The curé noddedassent. “ But a good- 
looking boy,” he said kindly. ‘ My fa- 
ther’s house and farm,” he continued, 
turning to me, “ were close by the lands 
and chateau of Madame de St. Erme’s 
father; so you see, my mother remembers 
her when a girl, and knows all about her 
first engagement being broken, and after 
this her marriage to Monsieur de Villet.” 

“And a mighty fuss there was,” said 
Madame Valmine. ‘ You know a mar- 
riage broken off ruins a girl’s prospects 
of happiness. That’s how mademoiselle 
came to marry a Frenchman, and a man 
old enough to be her father, and a wid- 
ower besides.” 

“ But, doubtless, her first husband's 
child is a good son to her, and compen- 
sates her for being childless herself. 
What do you say, Mademoiselle Léonie?” 

I asked her this, anxious to see how 
she would bear a question addressed to 
her respecting the young count, but I 
scarcely expected her agitation would be 
so terrible. 

“I cannot say anything,” she cried out, 
in a sharp voice. ‘ How should I know 
what mothers feel? I dare not probe a 
mother’s heart. I can tell you what a 
child feels —a child who is obliged to 
desert mother, brother, home, and all it 
loves —I can tell you ¢hat.” And hold- 
ing out both her hands towards us quiv- 
eringly, she set her teeth upon her lips, 
and so held in the cry that shook upon 
them. 

“Léonie! Léonie!” exclaimed the 
curé, “what ails thee lately? Is there 
some trouble on thy mind, my child?” 

He put his arm about her as he spoke, 
and for a moment she yielded to that kind 
embrace; then she dashed his hand aside, 
with ‘cruel passion, and her whole face 
flamed as with sudden shame and anger. 

*“ Do not ask me —do not caress me, 
Gabriel,” she said, gathering her arms 
across her bosom with ashudder. “It is 
nothing I can tell to thee; I will speak to 
my confessor. ’Tis a point of conscience, 
mother” —and she looked at Madame 
Valmine pleadingly — “so thou could’st 
not quiet my soul if I told thee all.” 

The curé sighed heavily. ‘ May the 
bon Dieu give the good curé of St Erme 
wisdom to set thy soul at peace, my sis- 
ter,” he said, as, bowing his head to his 
mother, he and I passed out at the door. 
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IV. 
AMONG the peacefullest shadows of the | no longer towards their support, but it 


wood, where the quiet wrapped us about | 
like a cloud from heaven, I told him of | 
the broken fountain, and the letter I had} 


found in the lichen-lipped shell. 

“It was certainly from the count,” I 
said; “the man is making love to her 
from idleness.” 

“ But he and his mother have only been 
at St. Erme a month,” returned the sim- 
ple curé. 

“A month is long enough for a man 
like him to win a girl’s ezr and heart. 
There, I have told you what I thought it 
was my duty to tell. I leave the rest to 
you.” 

The poor curé was very pale, and he 
put his hand helplessly to his brow. 

“T know so little of the world,” he 
said; “ aid me with your counsel. What 
shall I do to save her? If she loves this 
young man, she will perish of sorrow.” 

“You can choose what you will do,” I 
answered, “ whether you will speak to the 
count, or to his mother, or to Léonie her- 
self.” 

“] have never yet spoken to my sister 
of her lovers,” he said, his cheek flushing 
a little; ‘“‘and there has been no need; 
hitherto she has repulsed all admirers. 
Ab! 1 always feared she would love a 
gentleman.” 

“T am not surprised at that,” I said; 
“her ways are not the ways of the peas- 
ants around her.” 

“So you have remarked her air and 
manner?” continued the curé sorrow- 
fully. ‘ Doubtless, in that lies the root 
of the unhappiness which I have seen in 
her, since she has grown old enough to 
think. She does not feel at home here; 
there is a craving in her nature for the 
refinements that the instincts of her blood 
tell her should be hers. I am certain she 
is of noble birth.” 

I looked at him in an astonishment that 
held me silent. 

“Do you not know that Léonie is a 
foundling ?” he asked. 

“ A foundling!” I repeated. 

“ Yes, a child from the Foundling Hos- 
pital. 1 had a baby sister who died, and 
my mother, grieved for the infant’s loss, 
went to the hospital and asked for a child 
to nurse. They gave her the little Léonie, 
and she has loved her ever since as her 
own child. At twelve years of age, the 





some trade. But there are exceptions to 
this rule. At that age, the hospital pays 


permits the foster-mother to retain the 
foundling, if she and the child both wish 
it; and, unless very poor, they often de- 
sire it, for the affection between them is 
very great, and few families are pleased 
to part with a child, who for twelve years 
has been one of themselves. My mother 
and I both agreed we would never let 
Léonie leave us. That is how she came 
to be my sister, monsieur.” 

I grew agitated as I listened. This 
little history, like a key, unlocked for me 
so many of Léonie’s sad feelings. 

“ Every one ia the village knows Léonie 
is a foundling,” continued the curé; “ but 
as she has been with us ever since she 
was an infant the fact of her not being 
really my mother’s daughter is seldom 
spoken of ; indeed, it is almost forgotten. 
And as for poor Léonie herself, we are 
everything to her; and she, of course, has 
never known any other home than ours.” 

“ And yet you fancy she is unhappy or 
discontented?” I said. 

“ She has been gloomy this three years 
past,” he answered sadly. “And now, if 
she loves this young count, I fear she will 
be wretched indeed.” 

“Is there any hope of his marrying 
her?” I inquired. 

“ Marry a foundling!” cried the curé, 
“There is no fear of a Count de Villet 
doing that.” 

“ And I think the Countess de St. Erme 
intends to hinder even a chance of such 
an alliance,” I said. And then I related 
to him her strange conversation with me. 

“Léonie will never accept money or 
gifts for renouncing her son’s love,” he 
cried; “but she is so eager to learn, that 
the offer of instruction may tempt her. I 
will speak to her, my friend. I will warn 
her against the love of this frivolous 
young man. I will see his mother also; 
perhaps she will take him back to Paris.” 

Here our conversation ended, and I 
went home wondering I had never guessed 
before why Léonie was unlike her family, 
and why her grace and delicacy had im- 


| pressed me as something strangely anom- 
jalous with her position. And what are 


her thoughts? Does she ever dream of 
the mother that forsook her, the father 
who was a curse to her from the begin- 
ning? Does she really feel the stirrings 
of ancient and proud blood within her ? 


foundlings are given up to the hospital by | Is she ambitious, restless, weary? Per- 


their foster-family and are then generally | 


haps, dimly feeling some pride of race in 


placed out as servants, or apprenticed to | her own veins, she deceives herself in the 
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thought that this young count will rec- 
ognize the signet of nobility upon her, 
and will marry her, and restore her to the 
place from which her parents flung her. 

Poor Léonie! it is no marvel there is a 
seal upon thy face, which my undiscern- 
ing eyes failed to decipher. It must bea 
strange, an awful feeling, not to know 
one’s parentage — to put forth one’s hand 
blindly in this great universe, never hop- 
ing to clasp a relation —to know one 
stands utterly alone, the world a blank 
around us, no name, no part, no inherit- 
ance written in it anywhere for the 
foundling. Even his share in the past is 
taken from him, and sealed up in dark- 
ness and mystery. For him there is no 
ancestry, no links going down into hon. 
ored graves, and reaching thence to 
heaven; no holy family memories, no 
thought of father, mother, brother, and 
sister; nothing but this great loneliness, 
this wistful craving of the soul, this cry 
of the heart for natural ties. 

Ah, me! And is it the shadow of all 
this | have seen on Léonie’s face? And 
does there rest upon her proud spirit a 
darkness, which is half a curse and half a 
contemptuous pardon, for the parents 
whose selfish sin and silence have wrought 
in her soul this evil? 

I was sitting alone that evening, think- 
ing of this poor girl, with a pity ever 
growing fresher and deeper, when the 
curé entered abruptly. He was in great 
distress. 

“Léonie confesses having seen the 
count, but she denies having received 
letters from him,” he said. ‘And she 
will not promise not to speak to him again. 
Ah! my friend, I can see her heart is 
breaking, and I am in despair.” 

“But she will not permit this selfish 
man to blind her to her duty,” I said 
soothingly. ‘Take courage, Léonie will 
not inflict sorrow on her mother and 
brother.” 

I spoke more hopefully than I felt, for 
I thought the girl’s character, and the 
melancholy circumstances of her birth, 
impelling her towards romance and mys- 
tery, would greatly tend to strengthen a 
misplaced and ambitious love. 

“Duty!” said the curé sorrowfully. 
“It is to that very word that Léonie 
clings. It is her duty, she says, to see 
the count. And my entreaties, my pray- 
ers, my affection, only drive her into a 
kind of madness. She fell on her knees 
at last and besought me so passionately 
to cease to torture her, that in very pity I 
came away.” 
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On hearing this, I could only wonder 
how love could so blind an honest con- 
science; and I looked on the simple, 
kindly face of the young curé, deeply 
commiserating his grief. 

“ At all events,” said I, wishing to com- 
fort him, “if Léonie forsakes her home, 
she cannot disgrace you and Madame 
Valmine, since she is in reality no daugh- 
ter to her, no sister to you.” 

“ No sister tome!” exclaimed the curé; 
“Heaven forbid such a thought should 
enter my soul!” 

His earnest face, always somewhat wan, 
grew pale and haggard as he spoke, and 
he rose to leave somewhat hurriedly. 

“T am sorry if I have pained you,” I 
said, grasping his hand. 

“Foreigners can scarcely understand,” 
he answered, “how completely a found- 
ling becomes one of the family who adopt 
it. My mother and I never remember 
that Léonie is not of our blood.” 

His eyes met mine in saying this, and 
there was a something in them that star- 
tled me. Then, too, for the first time it 
struck me, what a young and handsome 
man he was, and his goodness, his piety, 
his simplicity seemed grander and more 
worthy of respect, being shown as they 
were by one, for whom life — were he any 
other but a‘priest — would be filled with 
the illusions and temptation of youth. 

When he left me, his image remained 
on my mind, with a curious sensation of 
pain around it, and I began telling myself 
that we were all wondrous blind to the 
silent battles, the untold martyrdoms, the 
fiery victories going on around us in the 
hearts of our neighbors. 


Vv. 

I CAME home from fishing late, and 
placed my well-filled basket on the table 
with some triumph, but my disdainful 
housekeeper scarcely glanced at it. 

“Here is a letter, sir, for you,” she 
said, “‘and a manservant from the cha- 
teau has been waiting for an answer all 
the afternoon.” 

So her curiosity about the letter swal- 
lowed up her interest in my fishing; and 
to show myself superior to so vulgar a 
feeling, I took the epistle with an air of 
supreme indifference. 

It was from Madame de St. Erme, ask- 
ing me courteously to dine with her one 
day in the ensuing week. 

‘Shall I accept this invitation, when I 
truly think the young count a sorry scoun- 
drel?” I said to myself. But in spite of 
this mental expostulation, I did what the 
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rest of the world would have done. I 
wrote and said, I should be delighted to 
have the pleasure, etc. — the truth is, I 
would not on any account have deprived 
Madame Rodiére of the pride she would 
feel in telling all the village I was going 
to dine at the chateau of St. Erme. 

“ Ah, here is another letter,” she said, 
“but I would not give it until this impor- 
tant one was despatched. It is only from 
the curé’s sister, wanting another English 
book, no doubt.” 

I tore open the note, and read thus: — 


‘‘T entreat you, monsieur, to meet me 
this evening at the fountain in the park 
at St. Erme. I will be there at seven. 1 
go to the curé of St. Erme to-day to con- 
fess. — LEONIE.” 


It was past six now, so after a scanty 
meal I hurried away on horseback; and 
tying my horse to the park gate I saun- 
tered towards the fountait.. 

It stood in a lonely and neglected part 
of the grounds, and as I drew near it, | 
saw Léonie standing there with the count 
by her side. He stood hat in hand, bend- 
ing towards her, in an attitude of mock 
deference J thought. And once he stooped 
and would have touched her hand, but she 
drew back, shrinking against the foun- 
tain, and then he bowed to her with a 
vexed air and strode away. 

I did not intercept him, for he went 
towards the house, and I reached Léonie 
just as his figure disappeared between 
the trees. She was not watching him, 
her eyes were bent towards the ground, 
and when she lifted them at my approach 
there was neither the joy nor fear of love 
in them. 

“ Léonie, I am here; why do you wish 
to see me?” I said kindly. 

“Oh, monsieur!” she cried, clasping 
her hands, “comfort them when I am 
gone — console them when they see my 
face no more!” 

“ Léonie, are you mad? What are you 
going to do?” I exclaimed. 

“| am going to leave them forever,” 
she answered. “I am asked to desert 
my home, my mother, and — and Gabriel, 
and I have almost consented to do this.” 

“ Then you do a wicked and ungrateful 
thing,” I cried, “and one that will plunge 
you into sin and death. Pause, child, be- 
fore you forsake your duty thus.” 

“My duty!’ and her bent head fell 
upon herhands. “It is my duty — my 
terrible duty to do this — there is no hope 
for me —no escape. I must do this, or 
go into perdition, body and soul.” 





Her agony shook her whole frame, and 
I dared not speak for a moment till she 
was Calmer. 

“‘Léonie, you are mistaken; it cannot 
be your duty to destroy yourself, to fling 
yourself into eternal shame and misery 
for a sinful love.” 

My words seemed to pierce her very 
heart, for after one quick look of dismay 
and anguish, she hid her face from my 
sight. I think she prayed, for starting 
suddenly to her feet, she pointed upwards. 

“God, who has opened this way for 
me to escape, will not permit me to do 
that,” she said. ‘Do not plead with me 
for my own soul,” she added wildly. 
“Speak of his; tell me that I have no 
right to drag him into the ways of perdi- 
tion. Oh, sir, the sin of my heart is kill- 
ing me!” 

The sudden way in which she flung her 
outstretched hands towards me, the wild 
agony in her eyes, showed me how terri- 
ble in its strength was her passion for 
this man. 

“Léonie,” I said softly, “calm your- 
self. The sinner who owas his sin is 
half saved already. Cease to meet the 
object of your love; flee from the man 
who agitates your heart thus, and earn 
his gratitude, his blessing for the sacri- 
fice you make. You are right to think of 
his peace, as well as of your own; why 
should yours be the hand to draw him 
into the broad road that leadeth to de- 
struction?” 

She listened to me, weeping. 

“ Leave him then,” I continued, “ leave 
him forever; even without a farewell, if 
you have not strength to say it. Do not 
hesitate; the gulf which stands only a 
few steps from you is horrible in its 
depth.” 

“Go on! —go on!” she said, flinging 
her hands towards me again for a mo- 
ment, and then covering her face as be- 
fore. 

“ You told me to plead with you for his 
sake, Leonié, not your own; but for his 
sake, I say, never touch his hand again, 
never see his face again, but part with him 
now and FOREVER!” 

Ah! may I never hear again from hu- 
man lips such a cry as broke from hers, 
as she fell forward on her knees and seized 
my hand. 

“You have saved me,” she said. “I 
have strength now to obey you. Come 
with me at once.” 

She dragged herself on her knees to- 
wards me, and grasped my wrist as the 
drowning clutch a hand. 
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“Come! come! if I linger a moment I 
shall lose my strength. Now!—let me 
save him now! If you unclasp my hand, I 
am lost.” 

I raised her, and to my amazement 
she directed her swift steps toward the 
chateau. I still grasped her hand tightly, 
and her excitement was so great that her 
speed and strength seemed supernatural. 
I would not check her in her design. 
** She goes,” J] thought, “to tell the count- 
ess she renounces her son, and accepts 
the propositions that have been made to 
her.” 

I spoke to her but once during that 
hurried, fevered walk. It was when we 
were at the great doors of the house of St. 
Erme. 

“ Leonié, you have done well. God will 
bless you for it. You could never be his 
wife, you know.” 

She turned a white face on me, with the 
shadow of a great horror falling over it 
like a veil; her lips moved, but I heard 
no sound save the word “ Wife! wife!” 
like some one repeating a wild echoin mad- 
ness. I had no time to soothe her, for a 
servant opened the door, and in a moment 
we were in the presence of Madame de 
St. Erme. 

She was paler than when I saw her last, 
and she sat listlessly on her velvet couch, 
as though life was a weariness to her. 
But as her eyes fell on us, a sudden 
change came over her face, and she said 
“ Léonie!” in a surprised, anxious tone. 

Then Léonie went towards her, trem- 
bling as she went, and holding out her 
hands, as the blind do, gropingly. 

“I am come,” she said — she faltered, 
she raised her heavy eyes tear-laden to 
heaven, as if for strength. “Iam come,” 
she said again. “I have forsaken them 
forever. Mother, 1 am yours — take me!” 

The words were a cry of anguish, and 
her hands, as she flung them forward, 
quivered. But Madame de St. Erme 
sprang towards her, and caught her in her 
arms as she fell. 

“She is my daughter,” she said, turn- 
ing her streaming eyes towards me. 
“Léon! Léon!” 

Her piercing cry brought from an inner 
room a tall, careworn man, with white 
hair, and singular grey eyes. This was 
Monsieur de St. Erme. There was no 
need to tell me he was Léonie’s father. 1 
saw on his face, as on hers, the marks — 
the scars rather —that betray a passion- 
ate nature; and the likeness between 
them was vivid. 
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“ Oh Léon, she has come to me of her 
own accord! she will love me now.” 

I pitied Madame de St. Erme. There 
was a world of tenderness, of sorrow, and 
of trembling, half-fearful joy in these few 
words ; and her quivering voice lost itself 
in sobs and kisses as she fell on her 
daughter’s neck. As for Léonie, she lay 
pale, cold, and speechless in her mother’s 
arms, opening her eyes only when her 
father stooped and pressed his lips on her 
forehead. At this she struggled to rise 
and kneel before him, her cold hands, un- 
responsive to his caress, being crossed 
on her bosom. But the count raised her 
hurriedly. 

“* My poor injured child,” he said, and 
his voice broke. ‘“ May Heaven forgive 
thy mother and myself all our wrongs 
towards thee. All we have is thine, and 
all we ask in return, Léonie, is a little 
love — only a little, my child.” 

“ Kiss thy father, Léonie,” said Madame 
de St. Erme, in a tone tear-broken and 
pleading. 

The girl obeyed her; but her lips 
shook, and I saw no light of love on her 
pale, cold cheek or in her deep, sad 
eyes. . 

“ Lionel,” said the trembling countess, 
“} will take our daughter to my room, till 
this cruel agitation is calmed. She shall 
lie down and sleep in my bed, and I will 
watch by her.” 

I wish I could convey in words the in- 
effable tenderness, the mother’s soul and 
heart, the pride, pain, and pity, that spoke 
in Madame de St. Erme’s accents as she 
uttered this. 

Then she turned to her husband. 
“‘ And, meanwhile, Léon, you must explain 
to monsieur the meaning of all this. You 
have assisted, sir, at a painful, yet joyous, 
family scene. If your persuasions brought 
Léonie to us, you shall have my lifelong 
gratitude.” 

“Yes, he persuaded me,” said Léonie 
dreamily. Then, like one awaking from 
some terrible sleep, she broke forth in 
heart-rending accents: ‘Comfort them! 
console them for me! answer to them 
yourself for my loss. It was your doing 
—I have listened to you. I hold you 
responsible for their peace.” There was 
such a mist before my eyes, that, save for 
the pressure of the countess’s hand on 
mine in passing, I should not have known 
she and Léonie had quitted the room, till 
the sudden silence told me I was left 
alone with Monsieur de St. Erme to listen 
to his story. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LOST LOVE: A LOTHIAN TALE, 


THE grey-walled, red-tiled, farm ser- 
vants’ or cottars’ cottage — Euphemia’s 
home, or as her old mother called her, 
Yeuff — lay alongside an old high stone 
wall skirting a plantation of firs and 
beeches, about three miles westwards 
from the county town of Haddington. 
Standing a few yards from off the broad, 
hedged-in turnpike, the old coach road 
leading from the northern to the southern 
metropolis, and running in a long, dreary, 
straight line against the grey eastern sky 
— with a small bit of garden ground in 
front in which potatoes were faithfully 
planted when the time came — in late win- 
ter or in the grey track of spring, it pre- 
sents a cold, cheerless aspect. The red 
tiles were bare of ivy or lichen, the once 
whitewashed gables were only dulled by 
the winter’s rains and the high east 
winds, and browned by the summer’s suns. 
The farm-steading of Oatfield and hinds’ 
houses lie cozily in the dip of the farm- 
road, a stone’s throw away ; but the lonely 
cottage has turned its side to the bleak 
east winds and salt showers of the Ger- 
man Ocean that rush in autumn, and win- 


ter, and early spring from the wild north- 


ern east shores. With its back to the 
high stone wall, it sets its face to the 
steady northern light, and to the rich, 
well-tilled, rounded fields which conceal 
the Firth of Forth from the view at Oat- 
field. 

It is a dreamy, dreary spot. It is off 
the highroad to the town, and has only a 
passing interest in both. Late at night 
the carrier’s cart from neighboring towns 
and villages rumbles along to Edinburgh 
with the stern watchdog tied to the axle 
beneath, while the carrier sits dozing on 
his pepper-and-salt cart-cover in front, and 
sometimes he will at a signal pull the 
reins, stop his horse beneath the dark 
trees, and open a padlocked box, and un- 
dertake a commission from a poacher to a 
poulterer in the city. And sometimes, it 
is said, he takes ducks and hens andjnew- 
laid eggs at quiet corners from parties 
who, under the sudden light of a lantern, 
are known not to own any farmyard prod- 
uce, but to work at the travelling steam- 
ploughs. Only on one day in the week is 
there any traffic on the broad-stretching 
road, on the market-day at Haddington, 
when afar in the fields you may hear the 
noise of cart-wheels, and see towering 
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by heavy Clydesdale farm horses; and 
they again are passed by farmers swaying 
in their gigs on their weekly errand to the 
Corn Exchange, talking solemnly of re- 
duction of rents and the prospects of 
emigration. A baker’s cart calls twice a 
week, a hawker makes periodical visits 
with a load of cheap crockery — a period- 
ical reminder to the frugal peasant folk 
that something is perishable about them; 
a tramp occasionally begs a drink of 
water and a bite of bread, and vends at 
the same time bootlaces and almanacks, 
or a rude song printed on rude paper; 
and the policeman calls at intervals to get 
his book signed and his pipe lit. 

On a clear day you can see the spire of 
the town-hall at Haddington, or what lo- 
cal antiquarians persist in calling, from 
its sheltered valley situation, Hidden- 
town ; but neither the Lammermuir Hills, 
with the snow lodging on the ridges, nor 
the shores of the Forth can be seen from 
the cottage, the tall firs darkening the 
views either way. In a hundred yards 
walk you may refreshen your eyes and 
quicken your thoughts with a view of 
either the hills or the sea. Away to the 
west you can discern the Pentlands and 
the veils of smoke which lie about the 
city of Edinburgh. In the air is breathed 
the grave, stolid spirit of the people, the 
moderate stillness, the large quietude that 
comes from constant work and silent 
companionship of broad, open grain fields, 
wide turnip land where sheep feed, grey 
pasture soil where cows ruminate, warm 
farm-courts where short-horned red-and- 
white cattle are stalled, and the dense 
swaying plantations and rapid under- 
growth. These patient processes breed 
patient minds. 

The wide expanses of view, the far- 
stretching turnpike, the brown, warm-col- 
ored ploughed fields, the extent of flat- 
lying farm lands, all lying so like each 
other, resembling patches on one piece of 
cloth, brought the far-off near, and by the 
progress of neighboring farm work the 
tarmers judged of their own. At night 
the hinds would linger about the turnpike, 
sitting on the top rail of a field gate or a 
fence, with their eyes turned along the 
great running road waiting for visible 
signs of intercommunication with the 
world: such as a trampon the march, a 


| gig with a bagman, or a brewer’s cart re- 
| turning empty from its round of villages. 


Some form or shadow would be seen, or 
some far-off sound heard, as the old, pa- 


above the hedgerows troops of two-/| tient woman laboring for a grandson at 
wheeled carts loaded with grain, drawn | college, could be observed against the 
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grey light from the Firth, at nights return- 
ing, with figure bended with toiling and 
the burden of pig’s meat swung on her 
shoulders from the town, closely followed 
by ier toddling grandchild. 

Nature in its rough, genuine way forms 
strength of character and individuality of 
purpose. The grey, cold, rough evening 
nights of winter can be read in any of the 
farm folks’ countenances; their faces are 
not only tempered by the seasons, but 
down in their hearts the seasons take root 
and grow, and so, as you put your hand 
below a spade-depth of new dug soil in 
winter you feel a preserving glow, beneath 
the sombre, dull-toned face of a hind you 
have the strong, equal, and unchecked 
human feelings. Love is not withered 
here with recurring doubts and criticism, 
and marriage is within reach of all. In 
the wide, grey sky, in the expanse of 
broad fields, the affections take on the 
aerial tone combined with the rich strength 
from the brown grain fields, and in the 
quick life of the young plantations, love 
swells sweet and strong in the breast; 
and here one can understand its fulness 
in the old simile of like as a hen gather- 
eth in her chickens. 

It was a February evening, the evening 
of the annual hiring fair of the farm ser- 
vants at Haddington. Oatfield was still 
and quiet; those who had reached home 
were sitting at an early supper, but oth- 
ers were yet trudging homewards. Yeuff, 
or as one preferred to call her, Fame, was 
not home. Her lonely mother, Naomi, 
had early in the afternoon begun to walk 
to the doorstep, and shaded her eyes with 
her hands, longing, and looked for her 
daughter. She had ceased knitting, and 
now sat with her hands clasped in her 
lap, with her eyes brooding over the fire 
of faggots gathered from the woods, and 
starting up at every sound on the high- 
road, and settling uneasily down again on 
her stiff-backed chair. Early in the even- 
ing she had, by the way, asked of her 
passing farm neighbors if they had seen 
Yeuff, but as one, old Jenny, had laugh- 
ingly said, — 

*’Deed I saw’er. She'll no be hame 
th’ nicht at the crack o’ the whip, Naomi 
Todrig, or else am cheated.” 

“Is the toon so busy th’ day? It takes 
a graund show to keep my Yeuff late in 
the toon,” said the mother, with an out- 
ward firmness but an inward misgiving. 

“Ay, but when lasses meet lads and 
lay their lips th’gether, it’s a bonnie lang 
time till they think o’ hame, and them 
that’s sitting wearying forthem.” Jenny’s 
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thoughts of her own children had soft- 
ened her heart for the widow’s only 
daughter. ‘When love comes into las- 
sies’ heads nooadays, they begin to forget 
their ain folk. But Ralph is a very steady 
lad, very,” she said, emphasizing the last 
word as Naomi restlessly turned into the 
house. 

It was not in human sympathy to re- 
lieve the old widow of the deep anxiety 
that was struggling at her heart’s cords. 
The outer door was left open, the lamp 
stood on the table unlit, the cat was 
curled up on the hearthrug, and the tick- 
tack of the wall-clock beat as regularly 
as her heart. A well-read copy of Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” covered in 
brown paper, lay open and unread along- 
side her spectacles. Her thoughts were 
of her only one, of all her days and ways, 
and timidly she mistrusted herself to 
look into the future, which she had been 
brought up implicitly to believe was not 
in mortals’ keeping nor guiding. 

In the falling early night she kept rest- 
lessly crossing the threshold, walking 
down the narrow footpath, and going out 
to the main road, and once her heart 
leapt within her as her faded eyesight saw 
two heads moving against the evening 
sky, and heard two voices, a man’s and a 
woman’s, in the air. Her daughter came 
not yet. The lowing of cattle in the 
farm-courts, the deep cough of the sheep 
feeding on the turnips in the sloping field, 
and the strong eastern wind rustling 
among the swaying trees, were the only 
sounds heard yet. 

Ralph and Yeuff had not gone to the 
hiring fair in search of situations; both 
were remaining. They had gone, though 
not together, simply to see the ‘sights of 
the market, and it was the same desire 
that had drawn the flocks of farm labor- 
ers from all the parishes in the county. 
The first Friday in February was an an- 
nual holiday, the great annual gathering 
of farm hinds and laborers in East Lo- 
thian, who fully appreciated its advantages 
of seeing once a year old companions, 
old schoolmates, old friends from the ex- 
treme farms, from the shores and fen- 
lands in the lowlands and the sheep-farms 
of the uplands, from the far eastern and 
western districts. Once a year they all 
met in the central county town. Women, 
men, and children were huddled in crowds 
in the stony market square and down the 
open stony market street, and were welded 
in eager, loud-talking groups. Once a 
year these solitary folk crowded together. 

If love levels all, it, magnet-like, soon 
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brings a lad and lass together even in the 
greatest throng. Ralph and Yeuff spent 
hours in each other’s company on the 
skirts of the crowds, taking ample enjoy- 
ment in the sights and stands, and in 
their own simple talk. It required but a 
little gentle persuasion to get her to sit 
for her photograph in a travelling booth, 
and he in exchange sat for his. Love 
drew them away from the crowded throngs 
early in the afternoon, led them down to 
the riverside of the flooded, surging Tyne, 
through the peaceful churchyard lying 
around the picturesque old Abbey Church, 
alongside the green haughs or meadows 
bordering the river and out into the broad 
stretching country roads. Their talk was 
dull to you or me; but their deep feelings 
had one electric current, and shone in the 
deep eyes of these peasant folk. The 
Tyne river was running in flood, and so 
were their hearts, Love had come to 
them with its fatalities, as it comes to 
most of us, at moments unexpected. 

In the cold, silvery, grey sunset, they 
walked along the by-roads with their arms 
crossed behind them, and their hands 
clasped in cach other’s, as only country 
folk and children know how to walk. 
Their loves had been of natural growth, 
had come with constant sights of each 
other, of every-day greetings across hedg- 
es and at the kirk door, and had grown 
as naturally as a sapling in a wood. The 
tall, black-bearded, graceful, and strong 
young forester lad, with black eyes and 
sun-browned face, and the homely serious- 
ness of the Saxon, had a manly liking, of 
slow growth, for the comely and handsome 
girl, in whose eyes sometimes flashed 
high spirits and proper pride. She wasa 
sapling to this big, brawny man, whose 
heart was touched by her rough life on 
the fields and the calm earnestness of her 
mother’s lot. To both life had now be- 
come sweeter since their closer intimacy, 
and their long, lonely days of outside 
work were tender with the frequent recol- 
lections of each other’s meetings. 

In the steady advance of night, as they 
walked along the footpath, with their 
hands clasped and their calm presences, 
Ralph said somewhat abruptly, looking in 
the grey distance to Yeuff’s home, — 

“]’ll be leaving Oxton soon. My wark 
is near done, an’ I mun gang hame again, 
lass, to Berwickshire.” 

“Must you gang?” She trusted her- 
self to say no more. A wealth of mean- 
ing lay in her expression of the first word. 

“I mun dae what my maister bids me, 
and a servant can dae nae mair.” His 
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words were said in quite a matter-of-fact 
way; he recognized his duty to a good 
master, and his duty to his father at 
home, who had served the master’s father 
before him. A quick change on her lips, 
and a turn of her head, drew forth the 
words: “I’m sweer to leave you, Fame, 
but itll only be for a wee while. I'll 
come again at the back end o’ the year, 
an’ take ye toa hame o’ your ain, lass.” 

Her hands slackened their grip, and 
she fain would have walked alone. She 
had been so very happy to-day, why 
should the day close with words of part- 
ing? Parting would come soon enough, 
as she, like all peasant girls, knows the 
old words from infancy, “Out of sight, 
out of mind.” His hands closed firmer 
than before, and they walked slowly on 
without uttering a word. 

The east wind was piping and whistling 
among the trees. The grey track of 
evening had melted in night, and night’s 
brown black shadow was settling over the 
hills and fields; still they lingered on 
their way. 

“It’s a long way off: itis beyond Dun- 
bar. The railway station is Reston, an’ 
you have to walk twa or three miles syne,” 
said Ralph, thinking of his home. It 
would be their own home. 

“Yes,” said Yeuff, after a pause, “it 
mun be far away when it is oot o’ East 
Louden.” 

“ Far or near, our love will travel with 
us. Louden is no a’ the world to you nor 
me,” he said encouragingly. 

“No,” she replied with a slight smile, 
“nor Berwickshire either.” 

A close observer could see that her 
words did not convey the tender thoughts 
that were struggling within her. Her 
eyes were with her heart, thinking in a 
troubled manner about her mother, about 
whom she had been quick to notice Ralph 
had said nothing. Did he intend that she 
should leave her and cleave only to him, 
leave her, the only, and first, and dearest 
friend she had through life, leave her in 
her fast approaching old age, leave her 
solitary, uncared for, in the cottage, and 
that she herself should only go to this 
home of his father’s beyond Dunbar? 
Her feelings rushed quickly together, and 
there was a swelling about her large 
throat, and a firm pressure about her 
rounded lips. Her backward womanish 
thoughts soon overcame the flush of warm 
feelings, leaving behind, however, a flash 
of pride in the erect head and a stiffness 
in the supple form. She was offended 
that into the question he had never intro- 
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duced the mention of her mother, and 
what was to become of her. 

What had come over her? Ralph 
thought, as he saw she was a little cold 
and inclined to be formal. Had he given 
her offence by not making a straightfor- 
ward, manly avowal. He bent his large 
face into hers, and wrapped her in his 
massive arms, and said in that touching, 
simple pathos which the Lowland binds 
know by nature how to use, — 

“Fame, my lass, I like you, and you 
only.” 

Her head fell on her breast, and her 
cheeks were burning with color. Out- 
wardly these were the only effects pro- 
duced by this declaration of love. Then 
she lifted up her head, put her hands to 
her eyes, and looked at him frankly and 
honestly. 

“You are guid an’ kind, Ralph. I 
never expected this th’ nicht. You are 
very guid, an’ clever. I feel thankful for 
your guid opinion. But, Ralph, I am no 
my ain mistress ; my mother has lived all 
her days in the place she was born at.” 

To you, as to any modern Englishman, 
it is immaterial where a girl lives when 
she marries. Of course she must follow 
her husband as naturally and as unques- 
tioning as the cart tollows the horse, so 
long as the harness keeps together. She 
loves, why then she must be led wherever 
this love leads her. Introduce a limita- 
tion to this love journey at the very start, 
and you would no doubt say it is proof 
most ample that there was never any love, 
or that love for place overcame love for 
person. But isit really so? 

Ralph, with his strong, if narrow, intel- 
ligence, could not understand her doubts. 
She had been always so frank with him 
and so agreeable, and had never shown 
any previous signs of possessing a will 
running counter to him. Now for the 
first time he felt her quiet natural strength 
of conviction below the hesitating sen- 
tences. 

“It’s you am wanting to live wi’ me, 
Fame.” Then he said in lighter tones, 
playing at her thoughts, as if they were 
whims, * What matters it whether we live 
at Reston, Oakfield, or Oxton? It will 
be the same, we will be th’gether, and 
wherever we are we will aye love; will we 
no? The same sky will shine ower us, 
the same winds will blow, the same rain 
will fall at any place; only at Reston I’ll 
be at a guid situation ; and, here or there, 
you can never be dearer to me than what 
you are, Fame, lass.” 
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considering the principal question. His 
premises were incomplete. 

“You forget, Ralph, that I am a wom- 
an, and that I have an auld mother, to me 
very dear, and so long as I live, where 
she goes I follow.” She thought she had 
made it clear, and did not care to make it 
more pointed. 

“Your mother? Well, yes; a mother 
must be provided for. Mine is dead long 
ago ; many a year ago.” 

They were silent for a time. Tears 
gathered in her eyes and swelled in her 
throat. They were dear to each other in 
the fashion that man’s and woman’s love 
will ever be. Was the sacrifice to be all 
on her side for him whom she loved very 
much? Did he not see her trial ? or, see- 
ing it, did he shut his eyes purposely to 
her trial? Her whole being was stirred 
with her new joy and her new sorrow, 
which were now equally great. Was she 
at this trying moment to throw off the 
only solacement, the only old natural joy 
of kin, she had had in her dull existence, 
for this new-found endearing joy ? 

“ Till th’ nicht I never ken’d how much 
I like baith you and my mother,” at last 
she said. “In my auld hame, beneath 
these four bare walls,” pointing to the cot- 
tage far off in the dark, “where my father 
lived and died, and I was born, I have aye 
thought I would do the same under his 
and my master’s folks. But you make me 
sad, Ralph, and no glad, in asking me to 
leave it; to leave my mother. 1 canna 
turn my back on the place, and say to 
mother, ‘I mun leave you, for Ralph wants 
me to live with him far, far away, away 
from the auld red fields and red-tiled 
houses.’ I canna, Ralph, lad; my heart 
winna allow me; and I am sure you would 
no have me with a false heart. Think of 
me sometimes, if you like, as a sister. 
You have my love, but I couldna forsake 
my mother yet. Ohno! You'll see, some 
morning or evening, another lass to your 
mind. Maybe a_ Berwickshire lass, 
Ralph, without a mother. God has willed 
it so; but probably you will think of me 
sometimes, perhaps very kindly, as I will 
always do of you.” 

Her voice rose and fell, its quiet heart- 
cadence bespoke the severity of the in- 
ward struggle between the love for man 
and the love for duty. The words were 
spoken with a careless effort of art, and 
yet in their sincerity reaching an art so 
high as to be beyond an actor’s range. 
The peasants never pose nor talk of scen- 
ery, but in their still, watching, patient, 


He had disposed of the case without | nature-taught feelings they possess the 
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reverence of art and the innate love of 
scenery. Words and actions are to them 
always inseparably associated with the 
spots where they were uttered or made. 
They possess in the rough the true dra- 
matic instinct. 

They had passed a small farm-steading 
where a middle-aged farmer was heard in 
the stackyard calling out in angry tones to 
a wayward hind’s wife, — 

“Jean, your greedy bairns have stolen 
the hen’s eggs from out this bean-stack 
here.” 

“Is that a’, master?” was heard as loud 
a voice in the dark in reply. ‘ You have 
little to make a’ the work aboot. The 
bairns are only beginning to learn to be 
thrifty and usefu’ to a body. Ye have 
little to complain o’.” 

It was now supper time at this early 
hour, and the dusk had fallen. So quietly 
the two trudged homewards towards Oat- 
field. The long, flat lands, the wide 
stretches of arable fields, the squares of 
field hedgerows, and rolling soil, were dull 
and dark in the grey February nightfall. 
Can he not stay in Lothian among her 
own folk? she is thinking. Will he not 
relent? If his love is so strong for her, it 


can surely embrace the only one she loves 


next to him? What objections can he 
have to her mother living with them? 
She would be helpful and industrious ; she 
would look after the little Ayrshire cow, 
milk it, and attend it in the byre or feed 
the pigs in the sty behind the house in 
Berwickshire, or tend the Scots-grey or 
Cochin China hens. They would all 
thrive under her patient care, and under 
her constant, placid, soft attentions. Was 
it all to be but a bright pleasant dream, to 
be a thing of the past, to be among the 
might-have-beens, on the dull dawn of to- 
morrow, and numbered among the happy 
hours she had known rustic joy in the 
fresh days of haymaking in early summer, 
or the gladsome joyfulness when lifting 
the fallen bunches of oats after the horse- 
reapers in the bright summer mornings? 
Oh, why had he awakened her monoto- 
nous life with this glimpse of another 
life, with the gleams of fond mother’s 
anticipations, and so rudely closed it, and 
so selfishly? Was this love? 

To her it was more bitter than the cold 
offerings of friendship. It was now all 
past; her heart was already closing in the 
rebound, there could be no more eager, 
pleasant expectations between them. The 
Strange river of life had suddenly turned 
a bend, and displayed a long-hoped-for 
change of scene, where she expected to 
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live, her heart full of new emotions, of 
emotions lying dormant in a lump at her 
heart; but the bend only opened to close, 
and lose itself at another bend. P 

The fainiliar cows which she knew by 
name lowed in their stalls in the byre at 
the farmstead, the fat cattle bellowed in 
the courts, the shepherd’s dog growled at 
the gatheiing footsteps. It was supper 
time. The hinds, to the light of the lan- 
tern, were suppering the cart horses in 
the stalls of the stable. The fitful light 
of the wood fire lit up her mother’s home, 
and streaks of light stole through the 
chinks of the door. She was at home. 
The oil lamp stood on the table unlit, and 
two blue supper plates were laid on the 
round table. The fitful light from the 
fire danced on the row of plates and bowls 
on the plate-rack at the wall, and on the 
cupboard in the corner stored with old 
china cups and saucers on the top of 
each other. Naomi watched, as she sat 
on a low stool, the porridge-pot at the 
fireside ; and this was the ordinary round 
of her life since she was a lassie at school ; 
Yeuff knew of no other rounds of life; 
it might be of no interest to Ralph, what- 
ever his life at his home might be in Ber- 
wickshire, in that unknown shire beyond 
Dunbar. Naomi sat on the same low 
stool in spring and summer, in autumn 
and winter, as was her wont all the year, 
all her life. 

As they pass the wicket gate, walk up 
the pebble-strewn footpath, the young 
forester throws his arm round her firm 
waist, and leans his head with his bearded 
cheek against hers, and spoke in a firm 
voice. He compressed into strong words 
the result of his anxious inward debat- 
ings. 

“ Before we step across the threshold, 
tell me, Fame, lass, do you really like me, 
an’ nae otherlad? Dae ye only like me?” 

Her hand is on the latch of the stone- 
walled, red-tiled cottage; it is quickly 
withdrawn, and she grasps his firmly in 
the dark. An eager glow was in her dark 
eyes, and her figure quivered with strong 
emotion. 

“ Like ye, Ralph?” she asked, more by 
way of candid reply than an echoing an- 
swer. “I ken nae other lad that e’er I 
liked since I was a lassie. I think I 
never knew love or liking till ye came to 
the countryside. I like ye deayly.” 

“ Aweel, Fame, lass, it’s agreed. I'll 
marry ye, an’ your mother will gaun wher- 
ever we gaun, an’ we'll a’ live th’gether. 
God kens I like ye weel.” 

The place where they stood was as hal- 
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lowed to her as the kirk porch; its sur- 
roundings, where her father lived and 
toiled, a poor hind, and where she had 
played as a girl, and wrought in girlhood 
and womanhood, were as sacred as the 
kirk where she and her mother wor- 
shipped, or the kirkyard where her father 
and forefathers lay beneath the green sod. 

“Eh! Ralph, my lad; am richt glad 
it’s a’ ower. Come away indoors, an’ 0o’ll 
hae a talk wi’ mother aboot it. She’ll be 
glad, glad to see you.” 

The door opened, and the figures, tall 
and strong-built in the open air, were seen 
but a moment against the dim light from 
the opened door. Inside, he had now a 
place in the cottage, he had now a chair 
he could nearly callhisown. The mother 
bustled about, and served the simple fare, 
while Yeuff took off her hat and jacket, 
and brushed her hair at the small looking- 
glass hanging on the wall, where she 
could not but notice, with a smile, the 
color in her cheeks and the new glow in 
her eyes. 

The mother knew where she had been, 
and suspected the cause of her late re- 
turn; now she knew, and that it was not 
the first time the two had been walking 
and talking together alone in the country 
roads. You could read on her face the 
expression of mild disapproval, but no 
questions were asked. Nothing was 
amiss. She could wait for explanations, 
if any were forthcoming; her dark, re- 
ceptive, patient eyes bespoke that she 
could wait long, ay, all her short life now. 
She knew her daughter’s heart, and was 
satisfied. The weary day was now ended, 
her daughter was home and looking hap- 
py, and the stout old woman thought con- 
fidently over her plate of warm porridge 
and the jug of sweet milk, “It is well. 
Young folks will be young folks. Where 
quiet happiness is there is no wrong. 
The end of it, what will it be? likely a 
wedding and a kirking. Who knows? 
Luck comes to poor folk as well as to the 
grand.” Her patient quietude was like 
the dumb cows’ in their stalls, which had, 
all her life, appealed to her meditative, 
contemplative mind as a pattern for her 
own. ‘The beasts in the fields were, to 
her, living forces. 

She was not long left in doubt. After 
the frugal meal, when the plates and jugs 
had been removed to the pantry, and the 
oil lamp was burning bright, and they had 
all settled down in strong wooden chairs 
round the whitewashed, clean-swept fire- 
side, the quiet talk passed round, led by 
homely questions of the mother. The 
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gossip of the fair; the wages in money, 
and the yards of potatoes and bolls of 
meal offered and accepted for hinds and 
day-laborers ; how much for single men, 
for married men with daughters who 
could also work on the farm and fields; 
for married men with grown-up sons, who 
could, like their fathers, drive a pair of 
horses, could sow, and plough, and reap 
—called adouble hinding? Who of their 
friends and neighbors were staying and 
leaving; where they were shifting to, the 
work they were to do, the wages they 
were getting; if they were to be allowed 
to keep a sow ora cow? Who of their 
neighbors at far-away farms she had seen 
and spoken to; how they and their fam- 
ilies were; if they were increased by 
births or unbroken by deaths? It was 
talk of a homely, kindly nature. The old 
mother was gladdened or saddened as the 
news went either way. Her old neighbor 
workers had a place in her heart which 
neither the distance of time nor the dis- 
tance of place could remove. Friendship 
is not easily wrenched from country 
hearts. 

Then there was a lull in the talk; it 
lagged as light flickers before it either 
goes out or burns brighter. A quiet re- 
mark from the mother about the delay of 
Yeuff’s return brought no response from 
her, so it was left to Ralph to explain, in 
an uneasy, slow manner, involving many 
shiftings of his position on the wooden 
chair, and causing many times to put his 
hands out and into his pockets as if they 
were to him, for the first time, burdens. 
Yeuff, with a calmness, bethought herself 
of washing the supper dishes in the small 
pantry. The simple story was simply 
told. It fell on a mother’s grateful ears ; 
her heart was glad; she set it down to an 
ever-watchful Providence; she accepted 
it as a divine blessing. Where her 
daughter goes, she goes most thankfully ; 
willingly or gladly at leaving her old home, 
was not to be thought of. A young wom- 
an’s life was before an old woman’s few 
short years. It was well ordered, and it 
was not for her to question. Ralph was 
steady, clever, and acknowledged to be 
well-bred. Yeuff had accepted him, and 
she would have done the same had she 
been young. A good man is the best 
dowry, the only one Yeuff could expect ; 
and a good woman is the best dowry 
Ralph would get. It was very well or- 
dered. She thanked God most fervently. 

Yeuff had returned from washing the 
dishes; to-night she had been longer than 
usual. She said the room was hot, and 
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the girl went now to open the back win- 
dow at the time she generally shut it. 
She stood a minute looking into the dark 
night; the cold night air was grateful to 
her heated cheeks. 

“ Yeuff, my bairn, Ralph has told me 
all. Come here, Yeuff.” Old Naomi 
spoke very fondly and tenderly, so unlike 
the usual matter-of-fact tone at supper 
times. 

“Yes, mother,” replied Yeuff, still 
keeping her hand on the window sneck, 
looking in the direction of the cold stars 
in the vaults of the sky, and with her back 
to her mother. Then she shut it, and 
walking across the earthen floor to where 
her mother sat, she stooped and threw 
her arms round her, and bent her cheeks 
to hers. 

A loud noise broke in upon the still- 
ness. Suddenly a rustling noise was 
heard, a crushing, cracking sound, the 
window was opened from the outside, and 
in a moment a figure came tumbling on to 
the floor! It was a man, a young man. 
He was slightly intoxicated, and was at 
first bewildered by the lights of the lamp 
and the fire, and he staggered across the 
floor with outstretched hands towards the 
mother, whom he attempted to embrace. 

“ Hoo are ye, Yeuff, woman? Ye’re an 
awfu’ strainger noo. Ye never come 
along the Ormiston road.” He spoke as 
he groped with his open arms. 

Yeuff stood behind her mother, flushed 
with anger, yet not knowing what to say. 
Naomi led him to a chair like a child. 
He was but a young lad, unaccustomed to 
the excitement of the fairs, and the power 
of the strong ale he had drunk there 
somewhat freely. The young man, when 
sober, was stolid, but in his cups there 
was a dash of rustic daring and rustic 
noise. He was a ploughman, and be- 
tween him and other workmen, such as 
foresters, gardeners, or gamekeepers — 
hangers-on on lairds’ good-will as he con- 
sidered — at least in his opinion, there 
was that wide difference there is between 
a free man andaserf. Naomi hoped he 
would be quiet and go quietly away, but 
his tongue would wag. 

“Freend,” he said, pointing with his 
uplifted arm to Ralph, who had sat still 
on his chair with an outward appearance 
of every-day unconcern, “ mind ye, am no 
strainger here. Yeuff an’ me are auld 
freends, are’nt we, Yeuff, lass? ’Deed 
are we!” 

Ralph’s staid pride was touched, and he 
accepted the slightest challenge of rivalry 
in their lives which ran through the words 
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and looks of the intruder. In a dull, 
blunt manner Ralph asked, in an ordinary 
way, — 

“Whether are you or me to shut the 
window?” 

“Please yoursel.” Then came the 
words as an afterthought, “ Ye’ll no kick 
up a row wi’ me — mind that.” A deep 
undercurrent of meaning was expressed 
in his face, and Ralph’s look plainly 
showed that they understood each other. 
A wan smile came across Hope’s dull 
brown face as he turned to Naomi and 
said, “ He’s gey clever if he kens what I 
mean. The De’il himsel dinna ken.” 

Old Naomi produced from the chest of 
drawers the whisky bottle, shaped like a 
flagon and as old as an heirloom, the 
sight of which alone had a soothing effect. 
She quietly turned the conversation to 
the fair, and to subjects which could not 
produce controversy — if that be possible, 
for country folks’ subjects of talk are so 
limited, and their experiences so varied, 
as to produce the most contradictory 
opinions. It was fair night, he would 
taste out of her bottle; he would surely 
drink their healths in a glass of whisky. 

“Whisky? Na, na, hang it; it makes 
you fou.” 

He was not welcome; he knew it, he 
saw it. Yeuff had not once spoken to 
him. For the old relationship and friend- 
ship of his folk with Naomi, she was 
kindly towards him. If a complete 
stranger had come into the house, the 
whisky bottle would have been handed to 
him. It was country hospitality, and he 
was not favored. But he would surely 
this night of all nights not pass unob- 
served the old custom, he would surely 
put the whisky to his lips, if no more. 

“Weel, if ye will hae me to drink, I 
canna refuse. Am no a teetotaller, an’ 
I'll no be ca’d yin.” With the glass in 
his hand he remarked by the way for the 
information of one only: “ Mind ye,ama 
Louden man. Dae ye think me a fool?” 

“ ]’]] no say but ye may be.” 

“ Ye’llno kick up a row wi’ me, mind 
ye that. But I'll take or gie a song wi’ 
any man for pleasure.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Naomi, whose interest 
in the talk was nothing to her anxiety to 
keep the two from quarrelling, and to get 
them safely out of the cottage. 

** Gie’s yin o’ Robbie Burns’s songs; his 
are bonnie.” 

“Ye tell a lie, Naomi. 


They’re nae 
masons or gardeners o’ that name aboot 
Ormiston.” 

“Come, Hope, ye’re a canny chap. 
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Gie’s a toast or a sentiment 0’ some sort, 
an’ pass roond the glass. Dinna keep it 
to yoursel.” 

t was sore against her will she had to 
encourage him in presence of Ralph, but 
what will an old mother not be forced to 
do for a daughter ? 

“ Here’s tae ye a’ in the auld words, ye 
ken fine,” he said, with a bold swagger of 
his arm, spilling the whisky at the same 
time, and reciting the words, — 


From rocks of sand, and foreign land, 
May fortune keep me free, 

And from big guns, and woman’s tongues, 
The Lord deliver me. 


“Ye hae naething like that in Berwick- 
shire, man. There’s nae toast like it out 
o’ Louden, is there, Naomi? I never 
liked guns of any kind, and I aye need a 
gill of whisky before I can breast up to 
awoman. Do I no, Yeuff? What's the 
matter with ye, Yeuff? You’ve never 
spoken a word to me! I have na spoiled 
the company, have I? I did not mean it. 
We're auld friends, but I have no of- 
fended you, have I?” 

“Offended? No. We have been old 
friends.” She spoke with careless indif- 
ference. It was a test of the friendship 
of peasants to overlook an unwelcome in- 
trusion of this kind, indeed it was only 
into friends’ houses such free intrusions 
are made. They were equals, and though 
not a custom of the country, such noctur- 
nal visits were generally made when the 
peasant lads were returning home with a 
skinful of strong spirits. Whisky lent 
boldness to the most timid native. 

“ Mind, Yeuff,” he said, attempting to 
look sober, “though I may be had a bot- 
tle —a bottle o’ ale more than my usual, 
I am no gaun to the Pigs an’ Whistles. 
Na, na. I’ve been keeping the fair — 
that’s a’, lass.” 

It was late. The proverbial apathy 
along the northern shore which comes 
from the company of three lovers was 
felt. The talk died from want of life, not 
from lack of interest. 

To Ralph she said “ Good-night,” and 
to Hope she said “Good-bye.” Did 
Hope notice the difference —the differ- 
ence she intended to make? They van- 
ished into the dark, and, waiting a little at 
the doorstep, she recognized the strong 
figure of Ralph from the light of a match 
as he lit his pipe. No other figure was 
seen beside him; no doubt Hope had 
turned at the corner, and walked along 
the by-road alone. It was well they had 
separated, else, she thought, from strong 
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words they might have gone to strong 
blows, and strong blows might have ended 
in — what? She shuddered to think. 

Inside the house Naomi was quietly 
engaged putting the little kitchen and sit- 
ting-room in order. Theclock had struck 
the hour of nine, and astonished her. It 
was late, past the regular time for going 
to bed. With a leisurely life of patient 
experience, and of the knowledge gained 
by prosaic facts, of strange love incidents 
in the wide expanse of what is termed 
the countryside, she had a strange, fever- 
ish misgiving as to the result of to-night’s 
incident. Her lips were pressed a little 
closer than usual, and her dull eyes were 
looking inwards with great restlessness of 
thought. 

“ Hope is a big, stupid calf,” she said 
to herself. 

“What, mother?” asked Yeuff, who 
had entered from locking the door, and 
drawing the wooden bolt across. 

“ Figure Hope, coming tumbling in by 
the window this nicht of all nichts. He 
is stupid — probably with drink. He isa 
big calf; a muckle fool — that he is.” 

“Yes; Hope is thoughtless. He can 
never do things like other folk. At school 
he used to cut his hands while whittling 
away at sticks. But, mother, he is sim- 
ple-minded.” 

The grate was raked of the glowing 
embers, the candle was lit for their own 
bedroom, and the oil lamp was put out. 
No more words were spoken. Before 
Yeuff fell asleep, the sweet experience 
of the afternoon came back again; his 
kindly voice, his manly figure. Her 
cheeks took a glow at the recollection of 
his kiss, and his warm pressure, his warm 
words, which she had often previously 
wondered if they would come to her as 
they came to ladies in fashionable love- 
stories, written in the weekly press, but 
which had now come to her with that 
strong force deferred expectations gener- 
ally bring with their arrival — she, a soli- 
tary farm-lass, patient and calm, with few 
thoughts but of farm-work and farm-folk, 
and her own kin, and the beasts and cattle 
about the farm-steading and fields. 

All around was in peace. A stillness 
hovered about the farm-steading. The 
hinds had long since returned from sup- 
pering the horses in the stable, and were 





no doubt also slumbering soundly in their 
/box-beds. The grain and bean stacks in 
| the stack-yard, the large, stone-built straw- 
barn, and tall chimney of the steam-en- 
gine, rose tall against the dull sky, and 
| made the darkness darker around the cot- 
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tage. But this flat country, this expanse 
of low-cut, hedged-in fields and borders 


— the land of her affections. 
pick her way in the dark over the stiles 
in the stone dykes and the slaps in the 
hedgerows, and could tell at what spot to 
leave the narrow footpath, and to walk on 
the roadway for better footing. She 
travelled the distance over again,.and the 
familiar landscape, with the rounded Gar- 
leton Hills, the solitary Traprain Law, and 
the rolling Lammermuir Hills, were now 
looked upon as having also a tender spot 
in her feelings, for there her heart went 
out to the only lad she had yet loved. 
Add a strong human love to what was be- 
fore a close familiarity, and you have a 
love as sacred as mortals can experience 
in the sweetness of open-air life. 

“ Hope is stupid and rough. No other 
could be so stupid and rough as he was 
th’ nicht before folks. But Ralph took no 
notice of him; he was very wise,” she 
thought, as she lay beside her mother, 
who was sound asleep. “He was gey 


bold, faith, in so coolly coming in by the 
window, but Ralph was there.” 

The cold, early grey morning found her 
at work. Many of the farm laborers were 


late at yoking time. Work after yester- 
day’s festivities had a disagreeable ear- 
nestness, a seeming harshness, to some 
as they stood talking, unwilling to yoke, 
and only willing to spend time in talking 
about yesterday. Yesterdays bulk more 
largely in-country folks’ talk than do to- 
days. In this way they lingered about 
the farm-steading for an hour until the 
farm steward, later than usual, made his 
appearance. To day they are trudging in 
the fields, yesterday they were tripping in 
the town ; to-day they are back to familiar 
work and familiar scenes, yesterday they 
were crowded in the throng of a fair, full 
of booths and shows, and they themselves 
quickened with the stir and noise around 
them in the streets; to-day they settle 
down as best they can to their ordinary 
laboring life. The seasons brought round 
to them their regular beaten march of 
work, where they must tread. 

In the slow, involved talk of two com- 
panion peasant women-workers, as they 
were lifting and cutting the shaws from 
the turnips in the field to feed the sheep, 
reference was by slow degrees of exact- 
ness made to Yeuff's having so early left 
the fair, and left it, too, in company with 
the young forester, Ralph. Womanlike, 
she denied it. !t was true they had seen 
her go, and one had seen her come home, 
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and one had been in the house with her. 
Had Hope, then, been so early at work ? 


of plantations, were to her a familiar land |Oh, no! he had told one of them last 


She could | 


night on his way home from her mother’s. 
What bad he said? What could he have 
said? They did not know; she would 
probably know best what he could say. 
Had she not been a long, a very long, 
time in reaching home along with Ralph ? 
It was not their business to inquire too 
minutely into what he saw, and heard, and 
said; but, with a strong thickness of 
speech, they led her to understand the 
country folk had joined her name to that 
of Ralph, and that some folk were rather 
free in their actions, and another said 
other folk were somewhat free with their 
tongues. This mysterious talk was 
barbed, bitter talk to Yeuff; her ears 
rung; her cheeks flushed with anger as 
she kept at her bended work at the tur- 
nips. She was grateful for the cold 
breeze which blew the small black and 
red checked shawl about her drooping 
head and shoulders, and so concealed 
occasionally her head and face from the 
comments of her companions. This was 
the sort of talk that passed about men 
and women, but the first time she felt its 
power, for it was applied to herself. 

This was her first serious trouble. Was 
the terrible finger of scorn to be pointed 
at her? Was she to be talked about? 
She had known how lasses had had to 
leave the countryside for lack of courage 
to remain beneath the scourge of public 
opinion. But wherein had she erred? In 
truth she could not look her fellow-girls 
in the face during their covert talk; she 
felt it would only have led to explanations 
as unpleasant to give as pleasant to them 
to receive. She was sorely troubled 
when she reached her cottage, and sat 
down to her midday meal. She felt 
wearied and heavy laden at heart for the 
first time in her life. 

“ Ralph has been here asking for you,” 
said her mother placidly. 

“Ralph?” asked Yeuff, with a quiver 
in her voice. 

“ Yes, even Ralph; he said he was only 
passing and would look in th’ nicht if he 
didna see you.in the fields or the roads.” 
The mother had been a little precise with 
the message, as she knew that a message 
between lovers should be as exactly told 
as it is delivered. 

Yeuff recovered her calmness and only 
nodded assent. She stretched out her 
wearied legs beneath the small wood ta- 
ble, and leaned her plump, round elbows 
on the table, and rested her head on her 
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hands, with her face drooping. A bit of 
pale blue ribbon peeped from out below 
the back of her wealth of brown-black hair. 
Was she but resting from work? Her 
mother thought otherwise, as she noticed 
the deep upheaval of her long, strong 
waist, and the quivering of her firm 
breasts. Surely she thought Ralph was 
honest, was manly, was straightforward, 
and did not lovk one who would rob a 
woman? Could this robust, and lithe, 
and strong, and tall young woman, who 
works in the fields, and spends a greater 
proportion of her life there than do the 
cart and plough horses, who looks at you 
across the hedge as she hoes the potatoes 
or thins the turnips, or gathers the reaped 
grain, as dull in the eye as the horse in 
the harrows or the cow on the meadow, 
feel the pain of the heart, taste the grief 
of the affections, or know what it is to 
carry for life the weary burden of a stone 
in one’s heart that you, a cultured lady or 
gentleman of this century, experience! 

“ Yeuff, my bairn, Hope has been here 
on his way to the toon. He said he was 
very anxious to see you, an’ I tell’t him 
where you was. He went away wi’ a cu- 
rious look an’ a bundle under his oxter.” 
Old Naomi spoke a little anxiously. 

This roused her from her apparent 
lethargy. He had been at her mother’s 
during the day when he should have been 
miles away working, and he had called 
after last night’s intrusion. She asked a 
little sharply, — 

“What did he want? Did he leave any 
word?” 

“ Any word he had he took it away with 
himself. I never speired a question. He 
said nothing.” 

At last her hour of rest and repose 
from work came to anend. On the road 
was heard the sound of the horses’ feet, 
the jingling of plough chains, and the 
calls of the men as they were returning 
to work again after their noonday meals. 
Old Naomi, without turning in her seat, 
looked sadly and affectionately at her 
daughter, as she sat with her bended back 
and drooping head watching the burning 
bits of gathered sticks and faggots on the 
fire. 

“It’s time to be stepping to the fields, 


lassie. They’re away doon the road afore 
a” 


She slowly rose, after wearily stretch- 
ing out her rounded arms over her head, 
and went away without a word to the daily 
labor and the outward life. 

“ Puir lassie! I am wae for ’er. She’s 
young and strong. The days of youth 
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are days of trial,” old Naomi kept saying 
to herself at long intervals, as she looked 
with a deep tenderness from the small 
window at the tall form of her daughter 
on the road, a form which, as it trudged 
wearily rather than walked, showed a 
deeper weariness and languor than comes 
from the simple toil of a daily task. 
There crept into the old, warm heart a 
wish — oh, so deep and fond! — that she 
could rock Yeuff’s heart to rest and ease, 
as a mother can do to her babe, with the 
plaintive music of a lullaby to the rhythm 
of a rocking basket-cradle. 

The afternoon’s work was oppressive. 
She felt as one only suffering a short re- 
prieve. In her heart trial she listened 
with deep sympathy for the first time in 
her existence to the restless flights and 
restless landings and pained-like cries of 
the black and white winged lapwings, to 
the sad sea-calls. of the birds from the 
seashores. To her, this afternoon, they 
echoed her questioning, crushed heart, 
they were cries of anguish and sorrow 
like her own, and lightened a little her 
heavy heart. Even in the whirring noise 
of the belt on the drum of the steam- 
plough engine in the adjoining field, in 
the dull humming, and moaning, and pant- 
ing, and clanking of the machine and its 
gear, she‘now felt that kindred sympathy 
which wounded hearts and laboring hands 
find in low sounds and the dulness of 
monotonous noises. The earnest gait of 
grey-clad men guiding the horse-ploughs 
this dull, grey afternoon had the look to 
her of men condemned to toil and strug- 
gle on the soil. Her heart felt loaded in 
chains, so heavy, so burdened it was. 

When the hour came for unyoking from 
work, she allowed her fellow-laborers to 
go together in front. She sought the 
nearest slap in the hedge, and stood on 
the open road till they turned the corner. 
She was not in a mood to talk to them as 
they trudged home with their worn sickles 
round their waists. She would wait. 
Then Ralph came up, and they walked 
slowly, very slowly together. Perhaps, 
he thought, his recurring figure would 
now speak to her better than he could, 
with no art of clearly expressing himself; 
perhaps his waiting for the chance of 
walking home with her would now bring 
her to a value of his worth. 

Not a word wassaid. They had hardly 
looked in each other’s eyes. In the gath- 
ering grey night they turned the road, and 
came within sight of the last field gate 
swung between two heavy posts, the 
white-walled farmhouse, the clusteing 
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LOST LOVE: A 
farm outhouses and cottages, the rounded, 
heavy cornstacks, the clump of firs, and 
the dull, red tiles. Yet not a word. 
Strange lovers ! 

Suddenly he stopped, and struck the 
staff he carried sharply against the 
ground. A light leaped out of his dark 
eyes, a light she had never before seen, a 
light which she quickly felt had leaped 
from his and lodged,in her own. 

“ Yeuff, tell me what’s the meaning o’ 
this? What’s the meaning o’ last nicht’s 


ongoing?” 

“ Meaning? I ken nae meaning. Ye 
saw all that happened.” A calm strength 
was in her voice. Ralph was a blunt 
man, and he spoke bluntly and openly. 
There must, he felt, be understanding and 
confession. 

“ That'll no dae, Yeuff. Ye mun explain 
last nicht’s visit of Hope Goodale by the 
window. A man that comes into a love 
lassie’s house by the back window is on 
nae usual message, or else,” his blunt 
voice never hesitated in his strong words, 
“he would come in by the door like other 
folk.” 

“I canna deny Hope came in by the 
window,” she said, with a firmness which 
came, she felt, from the tightening of her 
heart. ‘“ What’s mair, I'll no seek to 
deny it. Why should I? Is there only 
one thing a stupid chap like Hope can 
come in at a window for? He tells lies 
who says that either Hope, or you, or 
man or woman born, can damage my 
name! What is’t you accuse me of?” 

Eagerly, anxiously she spoke, with a 
rapidity of words from the quickness of 
the flashing suspicions he started against 
her—indeed an accusation — her face 
was flushed, the stout pride of her own, 
and her family reputation stood her in 
need, and her words came straightway 
from the wounded pride of a_ sound- 
minded peasantry. 

“TI accuse you of nothing but what I 
saw happen mysel,” he said doggedly and 
bluntly. He thought, why could she not 
confess, and perhaps he would forgive, 
but surely she would not persist in de- 
nial. 

“Ralph Hush!” she exclaimed in a 
voice that sounded chill and cold. “ Last 
nicht, no further gone, you said you loved 
me, and I believed you—oh so truly. 
But can you love me, and speak so to 
me? Surely you dinna believe what you 
say? Will you not believe what I say? 
Hope Goodale and I are cousins by my 
mother’s side, and that’s all. You hae 
kent me for two years, and you ken if 
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Hope and me were ever sweethearts, or 
ever had likings for each other.” 

“What can I do? It’s for you to clear 
yoursel.” He spoke as chill and cold as 
she did. He added the words, as con- 
taining proof conclusive, “ Besides, Hope 
has gone and listed as a sodger. He will 
get his fill of flash dress now.” 

Yeuff felt that hercousin should have 
taken the queen’s shilling was an addi- 
tional humiliation to her. To enlist as a 
soldier was here felt equal to have com- 
mitted a misdemeanor. They were quite 
separate and far apart in the thoughts of 
the Lothian hinds, to be respectable and 
to be a soldier. A young hind only 
thought in earnest of the army when he 
got into a scrape with a lass. All this 
knew as every ploughman’s daughter 

id. 

“ Hope, listed!” Words were useless 
against this steady fact that linked her 
fate to his’ How could she persuade, 
when the mind liable to persuasion was 
not there in the face of the enlistment? 
Was not speech in vain after this? Her 
pride, her temper never blenched; in her 
innocency she trusted. Doubts can be 
dispelled ; but who can prove innocency ? 
ae can only be proved to an inno- 
cent mind. 

Again she felt the crucial test. The 
severe struggle between her love for this 
young lad, never felt to be so sweet to her 
before as now she was on the eve of los- 
ing it, and the proper pride and righteous 
indignation which rose erect in her heart 
against him, of all men, making such a 
veiled accusation. 

“ Hope, listed! stupid calf! And you 
allow him, my cousin, to come between 
our likings for each other —to separate 
us? 1 didna ken that you were so fearfu’ 
suspicious an’ jealous-minded! Have you 
asked Hope about me? Ask him! He 
is no so stupid but he will tell you the 
truth, ay, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

“Ask Hope? Iam no daft. 
settle this atween oursells.” 

Moments like these are turning-points 
in life. The journey of life becomes 
single-handed, while the other life slips 
past beyond our reach. It is the first 
break ot expected hope; it is an epoch in 
life from which we count everything back- 
wards in place of forwards, as we fondly 
imagined. The past is actually past, long 
past, forever past beyond our control, 
leaving but a shred, a remnant, the mem- 
ory only as our own, of the by-past days 
with their joys, and hopes, and feelings. 


We mun 
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With the death or loss of love some of 
our own best spirits die too. 

“The fellow that comes into a lass’s 
room by the window mun he encouraged 
to do it; and he mun hae been there afore 
last nicht, am thinkin’.” He talked as if 
he were speaking of a sale of lots of wood 
on his master’s estate; she thought his 
voice showed no signs of emotion, either 
of pain for her or for himself. Was he 
only throwing up a bargain ? 

“Oh, what lies! You ken it’s false.” 
Her soul rose in arms within her. ‘ You 
never loved, never could have loved me, 
and believe these false stories. You ken 
they are lies! don’t you, Ralph Hush? 
Speak, man!” 

“I don’t. It’s no for me to trail ower 
the countryside speiring at everybody 
about you, and dragging my name ahint 
me through glaur,” he said, a little warmly. 
In a decided tone, he added, “ Yeuff 
Todrig, the woman I marry mun hae nae 
dirt stuck tae her name; she mun be 
spotless.” 

It was over. Their lives and hearts 
were now drawn sharply asunder. To 
each they were now forever to be more 
distant and formal than outside strangers 
from the wide world. Their bearts were 
closed to each other; love had been killed 
between them. 

“ Keep your mind easy, man. I’ll marry 
no man that disbelieves my word. He 
that loves me must pin his faith to me, 
and | can hold up my head wi’ the best at 
kirk or market. My life is spotless.” 

They now stood opposite the cottage ; 
to her to-night it was the world’s end, the 
only cottage, the only shelter in the world. 
She looked along the broad stretching 
turnpike, across which a flock of crows 
were flying ina long, dark line homewards ; 
an empty, large-wheeled wood cart, with 
trace horses walking briskly in the direc- 
tion of the thin bit of grey-red sunset. 
To the east again the road was bare and 
black. The sun would rise there to-mor- 
row morning, but her heart would be like 


the road to-night, bare and bleak. In her | 


heart of hearts she cried out against this 
bitter, cruel, unjust accusation, but her 
pride held her outwardly firm and self- 
reliant against this alleged stain on her 
womanhood. A stranger would at once 
read in her face at least charming dignity 
and strength of will. 

“Good-nicht, Yeuff,” he said slowly, 
and apparently reluctantly. 

“ Nay, let it be good-bye, since it’s a 
ower atween us now.” She spoke with 
that quietness of tone and look implying 


’ 


finality. Their love—if ever there was 
any on his part, she doubted — was over, 
and the blackness of night had rounded 
off the bright sunshine of the day. 

“ Good-bye?” he asked. 

“Why no? Good-bye. Forever.” 

She did not trust herself to look at him, 
as she felt her head shake perceptibly, 
with quivering lips, and her neck move 
with gulps of emotion. Her heart was 
stout. On her heels she turned, and soon 
afterwards went in doors, where her 
mother had been waiting for and inno- 
cently watching her standing with the 
young forester. 

The old mother, who had so patiently 
borne her own weary burdens, and the 
young daughter, who to-night began to 
feel what it is to be heavy laden, sat to- 
gether silently at their simple supper. 
Mother and daughter never spoke to each 
other. As the early night wore on, no 
one came near them, and betimes were 
heard the loud voices of the hinds as they 
were going to and returning from supper- 
ing the horses and feeding the cattle at 
the farmstead. How regularly the clock 
ticked on the wall! the wind blew in blasts 
among the firs in the wood, and the trees 
sighed and moaned behind the cottage ; 
their lonely lives were their own, and 
were not broken in upon. Then in the 
outer world all was silent as the grave. 

The old mother sat with her arms 
crossed and folded in the lap of her black 
apron. The white cap gave her pinched 
face a paler hue. Her daughter was very 
sad to-night, as she sat long resting in 
one calm, quiet position, leaning her arm 
against the table, with ruminating eyes. 
The mother knew it, but it was not in her 
intensely Scotch reticent nature to intrude 
into her daughter’s heart; to her love was 
sacred, too sacred for speech. The heart 
knoweth no speech nor counsel in words. 
With her as with all country folk, love 
and death are like the wind of heaven, 
they are fatalities, they come where they 
list, and no one can tell where. Into this 
heart mystery the old mother uncon- 
sciously could read with the best, but 
naturally felt that it was not even for her, 
a mother, to seek to lift the veil and pry 
into its sorrow. 

Her brooding, drooping eyes you would 
think were closed in sleep. Not so; they 
were closed, for she could not bear to 
look on the suffering face of her daughter. 
She, too, was sick at heart, and wished 
‘for a mouthful of fresh air. Naomi tot- 
| tered to the inner door, and casting back 
a side look, she said gently, — 
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“ Yeuff, lass, I'll away an’ lock the hen- 
house door.” 

“ Ay, mother! Ill away to bed, for am 
very tired and weary th’ nicht, mother.” 

Last night her life was sweet and light 
with the new-found love of man; to-night 
her life was bitter and dark in having, 
beyond her own control, lost this love 
forever. JAMES PuRVES. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
FOREIGN BIRDS AND ENGLISH POETS. 


Our poets have had only an indifferent 
repertory of foreign birds, or rather — 
seeing how backward natural history was 
till the present century —it is perhaps 
more to the purpose to say that they have 
made only an indifferent use of those they 
had. Their list comprises the following 
—the ostrich, pelican, vulture, condor, 
bird of paradise, humming-bird, flamingo, 


stork, crane; and some caged birds — 


canaries, cockatoos, and parrots. 

Now the natural history of poetry is 
derived from three sources: from Greek 
and Roman mythology, from fables, and 
from heraldry. These are all of ques- 
tionable authenticity; but, on the other 
hand, they may, each of them, be said to 
present certain features specially suitable 
for poets’ purposes, for the “facts” in 
myths, fables, and coats of arms rest on 
the vaguest authority, are hazy in outline, 
and sketchy in detail, and possess a de- 
lightful elasticity in application. They 
have no angular certainties about them, 
no uncompromising and positive lumps 
of grit in them. They never get any 
harder than clay, and submit readily 
therefore to fanciful manipulation. But 
these very merits, if I may call them so, 
have had a somewhat injurious effect 
upon poetry wherever it aimed, as the 
poets .themselves assure us it always 
does, at ¢ruth. Moreover, by going one 
after the other to the same restricted 
sources of information, the poets have 
laid themselves open to the charge of a 
monotony in error almost amounting to 
plagiarism ; 

Who follows Homer takes the field too late. 


Of the general result of absurdity, the 
inevitable consequence of looking for na- 
ture in heraldry, I need say nothing. 
When a Marvell actually went out into the 
fields and observed what he afterwards 
wrote, the world obtained not only poetry 
but poetry from the life; or when a Keats 
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translates into words his own intuitive 
and tender sympathy with the out-of- 
doors about him, the result is the poetry 
of nature herself. But with the hearth- 
rug poets, if I may make a phrase, the 
poets who sit looking into the fire and 
trying to remember what “wo J have ever 
heard or read about a particular object in 
nature, the outcome appears to be invari- 
ably either a reminiscence of a myth or 
of some device on a coat of arms, or else 
-a simple quotation. With regard to for- 
eign birds, every poet has been more or 
less of the “hearthrug” order from ne- 
cessity, as of course no amount of per- 
sonal observation of English bird nature 
would have given the writer an insight 
into the appearance or character of, say, 
vultures or ostriches. But this being 
granted, it need not follow that poets 
should take on trust —on the authority 
too of professed and acknowledged non- 
sense —the most unfavorable views of 
the natures and habits of those birds. 
The poet’s instinct, I take it, should be 
towards a universal tenderness. I do not 
mean towards that sentimentalism which 
leads men to wring their hands over par- 
tridge-shooting, 
Thus the Cyprian goddess weeping, 
Mourned Adonis, darling youth, 


and to gush over “ the leeser celandine,” 
but a perfectly healthy sympathy with na- 
ture, which refuses under any circum- 
stances to call vultures “ loathsome ” and 
ostriches “ unnatural.” Yet nearly all the 
poets who refer to these birds do so in 
these or in similar terms, and, to add to 
the original offence of ever entertaining 
such opinions, give their reasons for do- 
ing so. As if it justifies abuse of vul- 
tures to say that one “ gnawed the liver 
of Prometheus”! 

An apologist of the vulture would have 
very little trouble in rehabilitating “ Pha- 
raoh’s chickens.” The vulture is as often 
as noti* the eagle ” of Holy Writ, and in 
the sacred myths of the East it occupies 
a position of positive grandeur as a 
“vehicle ” of a god, and, in the person of 
Jatayus, the vulture king, almost divine 
itself. This bird is the original of the 
pelican, with which the poets are in full 
sympathy; it stood in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics as the symbol of virility. It 
gave rise to the superb fancies of the roc * 


* Rogers, hoping to improve on Milton’s terrific vul- 


ture, 
**On Imaus bred,”’ 
gives Merion the form of a “ condor,’”’ which he apos- 





trophizes as *‘ Roc of the West ;” and Campbell, ob- 








and the simurg, that stand incarnate in 
Hindoo mythology as the feathered god 
Garuda. And where, in all the range of 
auguries, shall we find another to match 
that omen of the twelve vultures, which 
the destinies of Rome irresistibly obeyed ? 
From its traditions alone, therefore, it 
would not be at alli difficult to advance 
the vulture to a place of dignity, but in 
actual nature it is undeniably majestic. 
The vulture will bully the best eagle that 
ever flew in Shelley, and in power of wing" 
far excel it. Longfellow knows the bird 
as it is, and what does he say ?-— 


Circles aloft and sails on pinions majestic the 
vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaugh- 
tered in battle. 


And this one couplet goes a long way to- 
wards refuting the hideous prejudices of 
our own poets, who never saw a vulture, 
but constructed it by a synthetic process 
of their own that looks like a travesty of 
Professor Owen’s. Taking the claw of a 
harpy (which mythology threw in their 
way as being “a vulture’s ”) they fitted 
on to it legs that wade in carnage, a body 
stuffed with the flesh, and especially eyes, 
of dead men, and then a head that was 
perpetually plunging into Prometheus’ 
liver —and to this monstrosity of their 
own creation they are perpetually paying 
their homage in unbounded insults like 
the Obi men of Africa, who dance round 
their fetish, which they have tagged to- 
gether out of all kinds of abominable 
odds and ends, and shout their abuse to 
it. 

The poets’ vulture has three aspects — 
as a bird of prey (which it is not), a bird 
of ill-omen (which it was not), and a bird 
of general horror. There is indeed noth- 
ing too abominable to be called “ vulture,” 
and nothing too abominable for the vul- 
ture to do. The bird has therefore, as 
may be imagined, some terrible moments 
with the poets. Thus “prey-bird” is a 
disagreeable name, “ flesh-bird ” is worse, 
and “death-bird” is worst of all; while 
the odious references to “the vultures 
sick for battle” are sufficient to sour any 
birds against humanity. 

The hope of torturing him, smells like a heap 
Of corpses to a death-bird after battle. 


“Its wings rain contagion” (from being 
saturated with the reek of various car- 
nage), and it joins “ the wild-dog and the 


jecting to the Russian ‘‘ eagle” being considered aqui- 
line, addresses Muscovy as ‘*‘ the Northern Condor.’’ 
But the majestic vulture is not otherwise referred to. 
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snake, the wolf and the hyena grey, in a 
horrid truce to eat the dead.” “ Abom- 
inable harpies ” is one poet’s apostrophe 
of the vulture; while a dozen conspire to 
abuse the bird for feeding on victims that 
are still living. They forget that their 
own superlative eagle, the bird that can 
do no wrong, is also guilty of all these 
malpractices, but remember them bitterly 
against the vulture at every opportunity. 

Conquerors that have not the approval 
of the poets are called vultures — thus, 
Alexander the Great (Thomson), France 
(Montgomery), Germany (Falconer), Rus- 
sia (Campbell) — and the worst of human 
vices and most horrible of human suffer- 
ings have the handle of “vulture ” fitted 
on to them; “the vulture of trouble,” 
“vulture revenge,” “vulture oppression,” 
“vulture destruction,” “vulture folly,” 
“vulture greed.” * 

Circe was a “ vulture witch ;” the Fury 
had “vulture claws;” a murderer has 
“vulture eyes,” and his deeds are “ vul- 
tures;” while vulture-mind, vulture- 
thought, and a vulture-grasp are all the 
worst-intentioned possible. Even a 
feather from a vulture’s wing becomes 
(from the bad purpose for which it is of 
course used) “a cursed quill.” This is 
the purely ideal bird, the vulture of inven- 
tion; but its inaccuracies are not re- 
deemed by any greater fidelity to fact in 
the poets’ rendering of what they sup- 
pose to be the vulture of nature. 

It springs from Savage’s “ high-sound- 
ing cliffs” upon the pairing dove and 
“bears it away,” it “ravages the flocks” 
grazing on Milton’s hillsides, “strikes at 
an heron” in Spenser, and is always 
catching Shelley’s everlasting “snake.’’ 
Cowley, Quarles, Akenside, Gray, and 
others make it a prey-hunter—and all 
because Homer set the mistake rolling 
by saying it pounced on a victim. And 
it is not even certain that Homer meant a 
vulture ! é 

Yet, if the poets could have only seen 
in the flesh one of the lowest type of vul- 
tures, how ludicrous would their runaway 
imagination have seemed! They would 
have observed a shabby-looking fowl of 
dirty white plumage and apparently about 
the size of an able-bodied hen pacing 
seriously along the highroad, taking each 


* Many of these images, probably all, are as old as 
poetry itself. See Homer and Lucan. 
“ Despair and Hate, 
When, like twin vultures, they hung feeding, 
On each heart’s wounds.”’ 
** Famine or Blight, 
Pestilence, War, and Earthquake never light 
Upon its mountain peaks, blind vultures.”’ 
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step, with its legs set well wide apart, with 
all the circumspection of a Chinaman, but 
keeping its eyes as keenly about it for 
chance morsels of refuse as a London 
scavenger. The traffic, both of vehicles 
and foot passengers, may be considerable, 
but the vulture is there as a municipal 
institution — and knows it. No one 
thinks of molesting it; indeed if it chose 
to obstruct the footway, the natives would 
mzke way for it; children let them alone, 
and dogs dq not run after them. So they 
go plodding through their day’s work, sol- 
emn and shabby and hungry, uncom- 
plaining and poor, and at night flap up 
into some tree and quietly doze off to 
sleep. This is the lowest, the meanest of 
all the vulture family, but what is there 
to lose one’s temper over in the poor dust- 
and-dirt bird, this hardworking and dull- 
lived vulture? Why bombard it with 
such magnificent abuse and waste so much 
expensive poetic frenzy over a bird that 
will breakfast with relish off a dirty dish- 
clout and lunch, dine, and sup on the rec- 
ollection of its breakfast? As Words- 
worth said to the robin that would go on 
chasing a butterfly, I would say to the 
poets who persist in pursuing the vul- 
ture: — 
Love him, or leave him alone, 


Of the ostrich — “the steele digesting 
bird,” as Quarles delights in calling it — 
the poets had only the usual popular igno- 
rance. For them this magnificent fowl 
was “the silliest of the feathered kind,” 
and a “feathered fool,” because they, the 
poets, believed antiquity, when it told 
the story of the ostrich burying its head 
in the sand, and thinking that it could 
not be seen because it could not see. So, 
it is true — 


Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, or 
pride, 
Their ostrich heads in self-illusion hide ; 


but an ostrich never does so. On the 
contrary, next to the goose, it is one of 
the very wisest of birds. It takes a good 
horse and a good man to make one Arab 
of the desert, and it takes three Arabs of 
the desert to hunt one ostrich —and 
then they do not kill it, as a rule; while if 
the ostrich only gets the wind fairly after- 
wards, they have not a chance. 

It is also one of the most careful of 
parents —- the male and female vying with 
each other, even to a breach of the do- 
mestic peace, in attending to their eggs 
and young. Yet the poets said it was 
“formed of God, without a parent’s 
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mind ”! and believed (or pretended to be- 
lieve, which, in Cowper especially, was 
worse) that it “committed its eggs in- 
cautious to the dust”! It is amusing to 
find Montgomery thus apologizing for the 
ostrich’s supposed neglect of its treas- 
ures: — 


Hast thou expelled the mother from thy heart, 
And to the desert’s mercies left thy nest ? 

Ah! no, The mother in me knows her part. 
Yon glorious sun is warmer than my heart. 


It seems almost a pity that the poets did 
not know the tradition that the ostrich 
hatches her eggs simply by looking at 
them. What openings here for imagina- 
tion and metaphor! 

“Greedy” is a favorite ostrich, or 
“optridge,” epithet in poetry ; but it was 
reserved for Lovelace to condense their 
animadversions into a quatrain of er- 
rors; — 

Ostrich! Thou feathered fool, and easy prey, 
That larger sails to thy house vessel need’st ! 
Snakes through thy gutter-neck hiss all the day, 
Then in thy iron mess at supper feed’st ! 


Such, then, is the sum of the poets’ 
ostrich love; but I would hesitate to 
pronounce it adequate in either quantity 
or quality. 

The sad pelican — subject divine 
For poetry, 


says Marvell. And yet, but for one very 
notable exception, the poets’ pelican 
might be summed up as an “indulgent 
desert-bird,” that kills herself to feed her 
young. The absurdity of this might have 
been supposed immense enough even to 
strike a poet, but no— one after the other 
we find themsinsisting on the mother pel- 
ican sacrificing her life to give her chil- 
dren a meal. It was well enough for 
Savage to say, — 

In the soft pelican is love expressed, 

Who opens to the young her tender breast ; 


but those who extend this devotion unto 

self-destruction stretch the idea too far. 

Thus, Moore, always an enemy to sense, 

sings, — 

No, thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it 
runs 

But make thee more painfully dear to thy 
sons — 

Whose hearts, like the young of the desert- 
bird’s nest, 

Drink love in each life-drop that flows from 
thy breast. 


The “notable exception” alluded to 
above is, of course, Montgomery’s lengthy 
poem, “ The Pelican Island,” in which the 








“solemn pellicon ” receives such an elab- 

orate delineation as has not fallen to the 

lot of any other bird in all the range of 

poetry. For the most part the natural 

history of the poem is of a high order, 

and this, too, without detracting materi- 

ally from the beauty of the passages in 

which we meet with such very unpoet-like 

accuracy. 

The noble birds, with skill spontaneous, framed 

A nest of weeds among the giant grass, 

That waved in lights and shadows o’er the soil. 

There, in sweet thraldom, yet unknowing why, 

The patient dam, who ne’er till now had known 

Parental instinct, brooded.o’er her eggs, 

Long e’er she found the curious secret out, 

That life was hatching in their brittle shells. 

Then from a wild, rapacious bird of prey, 

Tamed by the kindly process, she became 

Thatggentlest of all living things —a mother ; 

Gentlest while yearning o’er her naked young, 

‘Fiercest when stirred by anger to defend them. 

Her mate himself the softening power con- 
fessed, 

Forgot his sloth, restrained his appetite, 

And ranged the sky and fished the stream for 
her ; 

Or, when o’er-wearied nature forced her off 

To shake her torpid feathers in the breeze, 

And bathe her bosom in the cooling flood, 

He took her place, and felt through every 
nerve, 

While the plump nestlings throbbed against 
his heart, 

The tenderness that makes the vulture mild ; 

Yea, half unwillingly his post resigned, 

When, homesick with the absence of an hour, 

She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 

With pecking bill and cry of fond distress, 

Answered by him with murmurs of delight, 

Whose gutturals, harsh to her, were love’s own 
music, 

Then, settling down, like foam upon the wave, 

White, flickering, effervescent, soon subsiding 

Her ruffled pinions smoothly she composed, 

And, while beneath the comfort of her wings, 

Her crowded progeny quite filled the nest : 

The halcyon sleeps not sounder, when the wind 

Is breathless, and the sea without a curl, 

Nor dreams the halcyon of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 

Than, in that hour, the mother Pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep and dreams of what they were, 

Dreams more delicious than reality. 

He sentinel beside her stood, and watched 

With jealous eye the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank sea-mews whirling round the 
cliffs. 

The remarkable poem from which this 
extract is made rescues the pelican very 
effectually from the category of totally 
neglected birds. Otherwise, it would 
only have lived in verse as a “desert- 
bird,” which it is not—that commits 
suicide out of affection, which it does not. 
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His crest, an ibis brandishing her beak, 
And winding in loose folds her spiral neck. 


Garth’s solitary reference to the ibis—a 
bird upon which rested so much of the 
superstition of old Egypt —is a striking 
instance of the curious preferences shown 
by the poets. The sanctity and mystic 
potencies of the ibis are among the earli- 
est records of bird-lore, and its absence 
from poetry can only be accounted for by 
its corresponding absence from heraldry ; 
Garth’s single reference to the bird re- 
sulting from his own creation of an imagi- 
nary crest. Another illustration of the 
same caprice as to birds is the complete 
silence of our poets as to the flamingo, 
and except again in Montgomery (and an 
incidental allusion in Shelley) I do not 
know where I should look for it between 
Chaucer and Wordsworth. 


Wading ——- marshes where the rank sea- 
wee 

With spongy moss and flaccid lichens strove, 

Flamingos in their crimson tunics stalked 

On stately legs with far-exploring eye ; 

Or fed and slept in regimental lines, 

Watched by their sentinels, whose clarion 
scream 

All in an instant woke the startled troop, 

That mounted like a glorious exhalation 

Nor paused till, on some lonely coast alighting, 

Again their gorgeous cohort took the field. 


The flamingo is not, of course, a bird 
that our poets need be expected to know 
well, seeing how little they know of their 
own nightingales and doves, but it is well 
worth noting how, while they ignore such 
notable birds as the ibis and flamingo, 
they should conspire to immortalize the 
“ sic-sac ” plover. 

One of the most conspicuous curiosities 
of natural history is, no doubt, the friendly 
alliance between Leviathan and the “sic- 
sac” plover — 


The bold bird on the banks of the Nile, 
That picks the teeth of the dire crocodile. 


Herodotus was the first to tell Europe of 
this phase of Egyptian crocodile worship, 
and there is nothing to add to his account. 
The sic-sac, finding the crocodile asleep 
with its jaws open, flits round the reptile’s 
head, hawking for insects that infest its 
maw, and even pecks up those that have 
settled inside the jaws, the crocodile lying 
as placid and contented during the sooth- 
ing operation as a cow when starlings are 
keeping off flies from its face. Spenser, 
curiously enough, cites the procedure of 
the sic-sac as an instance of the small 
compelling the great, making it enter the 
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jaws of Leviathan as a conqueror rather 
than a humble minister: — 


Besides the fruitfull shore of muddie Nile, 
Upon a sunnie bank outstretched lay 

In monstrous length a mightie crocodile, 
That, cram’d with guiltless blood and greedy 


pray 
Of wretched people travailing that way, 
Thought all things lesse than his disdainful 
pride. 
I saw a little bird called Tedula, 
The least of thousands which on earth abide, 
That forced this hideous beast to open wide 
The grisly gates of his devouring hell, 
And let him feede, as nature doth provide, 
Upon his jaws that with black vermine swell ; 
Why then should greatest things the least dis- 


dain, 
Sith that so small so mightie can constrain ? 


I am not sure that this extension of the 
natural parable, itself so very poetical, is 
attended with any advantage. Nor does 
Moore’s translation of it benefit the origi- 
nal fact. 


The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Within the crocodile’s stretch’d jaws to come, 


is the poet’s characteristically inaccurate 
reference to the sic-sac, for he makes the 
error of supposing it — from its legendary 
name of trochilus —to be a “humming” 
bird. It does not “hum ” at all, its own 
note being “sic-sac.” He then says it is 
“ teasing,” when, of course, it is especially 
comforting to Leviathan, and is present 
at the banquet by his express invitation. 
Indeed, the crocodile always takes care to 
warn the sic-sac that it is going to shut 
its jaws, for fear its little friend should 
get accidentally hurt! The real point, 
therefore, and which the poets carefully 
avoid, is the curious league and compact, 
for mutual comfort, between such incon- 
gruous creatures. 

The stork has very few, but they are all 
thoroughly appreciative, references; for 
even Quarles’s “ chattering” is meant in 
a complimentary sense —that the bird is 
sociable and of a chattery kind. They 
are “ by God’s appointment ” the birds of 
“‘ Lebanon’s aspiring pride of cedars,” and 
wherever nesting are “ by liberty and peace 
carest.” Their migrations are considered, 
perhaps, from the eye of the birds, to be 
something more intelligent than ordinary ; 
and, while several poets ask in wonder 
how the stork can possibly do so, one 
poet boldly attributes to them “human 
virtues.” They are, moreover, the em- 
blems of “true piety ” (for the poets still 
hold with the fiction of the young stork 
carrying its mother about on its back), 





and of liberty; but why of liberty they do 
not explain. 
Part more wise, 

In common, ranged in figure, wedge their way, 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their airy caravan; high over seas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight—so steers the prudent 

crane. 


This “embody’d flight ” of the migrating 
crane is a poetical image as old as the 
Iliad — and therefore older —but it is 
one to which many besides Milton have 
recourse as a simile from nature for dis- 
cipline and mutual reliance. It is a pity 
that the “ mutual wing” should be a fic- 
tion, for the idea that each bird rests its 
head on the back of the bird before it in 
flight, is a charming one. But the other 
feature of the crane’s personality — its 
stateliness in walking — which is popular 
with the poets, is undeniably accurate ; 
for, as Drayton says, — 


The stately crane doth stryde* as though he 
marched to Warre, 


It is, however, as usual, a legend that 
chiefly attracts the poets to the bird, and 
reference to “that small infantry warred 
on by the cranes” is, as a rule, the pre- 
text forits introduction. These pigmies,t 
of which we read so much, were, the poets 
tell us, a tiny race of doubtful localization, 
who plundered the nests of the cranes 
“of Scythia,” as they needed the shells 
for building themselves houses. But, as 
it happens, they were chiefly “ cavalry,” 
and zot infantry, for they rode to the 
campaigns on lambs and kids. The gen- 
eral impression seems to be that the 
cranes used to get the best of the fighting 
— which is hardly to be wondered at, see- 
ing that the warrior “longshanks” f had 
so much the better of their opponents in 
size; for the pigmies, it would appear, 
were of such indifferent stature and 
strength that they had to fell corn with 
hatchets, as if it had been a forest, and to 
clear away from under it when the stalks 
came crashing down. Yet they were a 
race of an admirable fortitude. 

But in itself the crane has much to 
commend it to more poetical considera- 
tion than it has ever received. Its trum- 
pet-note deserved some more dignified ref- 


* Spenser says, “And stalking stately as a crane, 
doth stryde at every step.’? The image is a favorite 
one. 

‘* Tribes of pigmy birth, 
Who freeze alive, nor dead in dust repose, 
High hung in forests to the casing snows.” 


Rogers. 
+ “Crane”? = “ Long-shanks.” “ 
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erence than mere “clamor” or “ scream,” 
while its conspicuous elegance would 
command remark in any one who wrote 
of it from observation. Cranes are also 
of singular intelligence (punctuality is in 
itself wisdom, and “punctual” is one of 
its poetical epithets from antiquity), for 
though they do of carry stones in their 
claws to balance themselves when they 
fly, nor sand in their beaks, as the an- 
cients thought, and heraldry still believes ; 
and though they have not that sagacity in 
the detection of crime which is supposed 
to have brought the murderers of Ibycus 
to the gallows; yet they are as wise as 
shepherds’ dogs —and I do not know 
anything wiser than that, unless it be 
Mother Shipton or the “ Vox Stellarum” 
of Old Moore. 

It was a favorite, both as a pet and a 
roast, among all the nations of antiquity, 
and in more modern times has been the 
dish of honor at royal banquets in all the 
countries of Europe. It was and is a 
favorite device and crest, and heraldry is 
full of cranes. It was a favorite in fables 
— was a favorite wedding present;* in 
fact, a favorite everywhere, and with 
everybody, except the poets. 

As the bird of paradise is a crow, it 
shares its conscious clumsiness of leg 
and foot. The poetical savage of New 
Guinea recognized these appendages as a 
blemish, and when preparing the bird’s 
skin for sale, used to cut them off. 

The “bird of paradise” —the “phe- 
nix” birds of the sun, “birds of God,” 
for these are among its titles — therefore 
came into the European market legless, 
and, still legless, found its way into her- 
aldry and poetry. Whenever used as a 
crest (and it has splendid heraldic tradi- 
tions) it bore some such motto as “ Nil 


“mihi terra,” “ Semper sublimis,” “ Terram 


indignata fugit,” “ Non sum terra tua;” 
and whenever it occurs in poetry it is 
either as being perpetually afloat, feeding 
on dew, sleeping on the wing, or “rest- 
ing” in mid-air. 

Linnzus himself gave an apparent con- 
firmation to the myth by naming the 
emerald birds of paradise, afoda; and 
Buffon seems really to have believed they 
were legless; while Tavernica recording 
the fiction of their becoming intoxicated 
on nutmegs, and of ants eating off their 
legs as they lay helpless on the ground, 
misled Moore into singing of 


* “From the fact of nine cranes being recorded 
among the presents received at the wedding of the 
daughter of Mr. More, of Loseley, in 1567, it would 
appear that these birds were tolerably common in En- 
gland at that date.”? (British Birds and their Haunts). 
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Those golden birds that, in the spice time, 
drop 

About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 

Whose scent hath lured them o’er the summer 
flood. 


The plumage of the birds of paradise 
has always been in great request all over 
the East, their price being paid in pearls 
by Indian princes, or in slaves; the per- 
fect skin of the “emerald ” species being 
considered a fair equivalent for a beauti- 
ful girl. In one solitary instance its flesh 
also was placed beyond price, for Helio- 
gabalus, determined to eat “ the phoenix,” 
ordered the rare fowl in Arabian woods 
embossed, 


That no second knows nor kind, 


to be caught forthe table. Eventually he 
received a bird of paradise, and con- 
vinced from its beauty that it was the ver- 
itable phoenix, he ate it up and went to 
his fathers contented. 

In nature, nothing can be more strange- 
ly poetical than this feathered wonder, 
and never surely was any beauty so false ; 
for the pride that it takes in its own love- 
liness often betrays the bird of paradise 
to the hunter, whilst its floating, trailing 
plumes prevent it from finding refuge 
where other birds are safe. In conspicu- 
ous contrast to such exquisite adornments 
is its coarse beak, harsh raven’s voice, 
and favorite cockroach diet. Altogether, 
it abounds with such “ morals ” as poets 
usually delight to draw, but in this case 
they have been rejected even by Eliza 
Cook and Mrs. Hemans. It is very diffi- 
cult to discover any principle in such re- 
jection of “‘opportunities;” but as it is 
with the bird of paradise, so it is with the 
humming-bird. 


Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly ? 


asks one poet, and the rest answer the 
question each to his own fancy. Some 
say half. fly, half bird; others, half bee 
and half bird. Some make it all bee, and 
others all fly, while the remainder distrib- 
ute itin irregular fractions over the three. 

But there is little or no beauty in the 
poet’s treatment of the humming-bird — 
a theme that prose writers have often in- 
vested with such bewitching charm. 

Thou lovely’ Bee-bird, may’st thou rove 

Thro’ spicy vale and citron grove, 

And woo and win thy fluttering love 

With plume so bright, 

is only very indifferently “ poetical ;” 
while the continuation, 

The rapid fly, more heard than seen, 

Mid orange-boughs of polished green, 
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is, further, incorrect. The silent flash of 
a humming-bird, if once seen, can never 
be forgotten, nor ever “ heard.” 

Nor, when a poet begins an ode to the 
humming-bird, 


Minstrel of the feathered kind, 


is it possible to entertain any serious re- 
spect for the writer’s appreciation of na- 
ture, however pretty it may be to repre- 
sent the humming-bird as being the 
“ bird-kind’s epitome.” 

It possesses, apparently, a special at- 
traction for lady poets — Mrs. Hemans, 
Eliza Cook, Mary Howitt, and Charlotte 
Smitb, all expatiating, but without any 
originality, upon this feathered miracle. 
Campbell calls the humming-birds “ swans 
of rainbows,” and the same attractive 
idea seems to be conveyed in Montgom- 
ery’s “showers” of humming-birds, while 
Rogers’s “ fairy king of flowers ” is unmis- 
takably good ; but he shares in the poets’ 
error of the humming-bird’s “song di- 
vine.” 

As a bird of beauty, then, the humming- 
bird is wasted, while regard is canvassed 
for it on the fictitious virtue of its song! 
This is surely a curious reversal of na- 
ture’s intention. 

Among the “ caged birds ” of the poets, 
exotics prized either for song or plumage, 
are the canary, cockatoo, macaw, and par- 
rot. Lyttelton rescues the first from to- 
tal neglect by his charming verse : — 


A bird for Thee in silken bonds I hold, 

Whose yellow plumage shines like polished 
gold: 

From distant isles the lovely stranger came, 

And bears the fortunate Canaries’ name. 


Gay finds a simile for Frenchmen in the 
cockatoo, — 


Monkeys in action, parroquets in talk, 
They’re crowned with feathers like a cockatoo ; 


and for courtiers in macaws. The par- 
rots, poor wretches! “cursed with a pos- 
tulating resemblance to man,” find no 
friend or even apologist. But Sir Wil- 
liam Jones —and fe knew this bird’s 
delightful Oriental associations — has a 
word of admiration for it: — 


Nor absent he-who leaves the human sound, 

With wavy gold and moving emeralds crown’d: 

Whose head and breast with polish’d sapphires 
glow 

And on whose wings the gens of Ind do grow. 





And again, in the hymn to Camdeo, the 
Cupid of Hindostan, — 


O thou for ages born, yet ever young, 

For ages may thy Brahmin’s lay be sung! 
And when thy lory spreads his emerald wings 
To waft thee high above the tower of kings. 


For the parrot is a notable bird in the 
East, and, above all, as the bird of love 
and the steed of the god of the blossom- 
headed snows, exacts the reverence of 
the Hindoo millions. But in English 
poetry it is only the ape among the birds; 
“an odious libel on the human voice.” 
Cowper especially went out of his way to 
affront the parrot — simply because it can 
be taught to imitate human speech, and 
because it can only say as much as it is 
taught! To base a reproach against the 
poet for such a display of ill-nature may 
seem trivial and whimsical enough, but if 
many such instances of unnecessary and 
commonplace prejudice are accumulated, 
itis difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
the poet’s perpetually vaunted “ sympathy. 
with nature” does not really exist. The 
parrot is a bird of extraordinary beauty 
and astonishing intelligence. Few feath- 
ered things rival it in brilliance and vari- 
ety of plumage, and none in the size of 
its brain. Moreover, it is emphatically a 
creature of freedom and space, and re- 
quires for its proper setting a background 
with at least a grove of trees, or a great 
sweep of open sky, or an old ruin with its 
battlement fretted by age into crevices 
and loopholes —and above all it is a 
creature of sunlight. Those who have 
heard them gossiping together in pleas- 
ant, soft undertones, as they swung like 
blossoms on the trees ; or have seen them, 
as if some swift gust of wind had sud- 
denly taken color, sweep across an open 
space, never think of parrots as mere old- 
maids’ pets. Indeed, for any one to do 
so shows a lack of tenderness towards na- 
ture that is not either attractive or poetical. 
It is we, the men and women of a sunless 
country, that cage up parrots in our small 
rooms, and it seems hardly worthy, there- 
fore, of the poet of the Idiot Lad to sneer 
at the captive stranger — 
Fraught with antics as the Indian bird, 
That writhes and chatters in her wiry cage. 


Nor, seeing that it is human beings who 
teach parrots the use and abuse of words, 
does it seem to me.-fair of the poets to 
hang so much prejudice against the bird 
on such a peg. 

PHIL. ROBINSON. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A VISIT TO DELPHI. 


THE facilities for inland travelling in 
modern Greece are not great, nor is the 
aim of the explorer rendered easier by 
prompt and easy access to such informa- 
tion as is to be had concerning routes, 
methods, and safety of communication. 
At Athens, the necessary instruction is, 
after a little trouble, to be picked up; but 
it is not everybody who approaches Greece 
from its capital. My object was to pass 
leisurely from Corfu to the A2gean by the 
Isthmus of Corinth, halting on the way 
to visit some, at least, of the memorable 
places that lie to right and left of that 
famous track. One of the sacred spots I 
aspired to scan was Delphi, the cradle of 
Hellenic civilization, though now a mere 
magni nominis umbra. All, however, I 
could ‘ascertain, after the most diligent 
inquiry at Corfu, was that I must post- 
pone the gratification of my curiosity till 
I reached Patras. There, doubtless, I 
should learn how best to wend my way to 
the Castalian Fountain and the ancient 
haunt of vanished oracles. 

But though it is not possible in the 
chief of the Ionian Islands to ascertain 
anything whatever concerning the roads, 
conveyances, and security of the Grecian 
mainland, no one can help feeling that 
Corfu is thoroughly Hellenic, in the mod- 
ern sense of that word. The Greek of 
to-day, as far as I have observed him, is 
an inferior Italian — with inferior tradi- 
tions, inferior aspirations, and inferior 
character, yet recalling in his tastes, hab- 
its,.and manners the people of Magna 
Grecia. Save for the picturesque dresses 
of the fellows from the opposite Albanian 
coast, you might fancy that Corfu was one 
of the small seaboard cities of the “ Reg- 
no.” One observes the same familiar 
talent for doing nothing inoffensively ; 
the same remarkable capacity for making 
a cup of coffee or a tumbler of lemonade, 
supplemented by a small newspaper, con- 
sisting mostly of advertisements, serve 
for the occupation of a couple of hours; 
the same eager facility for talking about 
nothing at all, and consuming as much 
tobacco as a reasonable economy will 
permit. Outside the town of Corfu you 


find yourself in a very inferior Italy in- 
deed; for the Italians are genuinely proud 
of their recovered greatness and acquired 
liberty, and have borne without a murmur 
heavier taxation than is inflicted on any 
other European people, in order to far 
Jigura, to cut a figure commensurate with 


the suppressed importance of their coun- 
try. But the Greeks, and the inhabitants 
of Corfu more especially, make little or 
no effort to maintain even the material 
advantages that have been bequeathed 
them. Nothing could well have been 
more costly than the barracks England 
erected at Corfu while the Ionian Islands 
yet belonged to us; and the solid walls 
and almost cyclopean masonry of the 
forts still remain. But what in them, and 
about them, can go to wreck and ruin, 
are gradually tending to that consumma- 
tion. Nota shilling is spent to preserve 
buildings upon which untold sums were 
originally lavished. The barracks were 
crammed with troops, for the controversy 
was still going on concerning the Greco- 
Turkish frontier ; and the dirt and neglect 
that surrounded and stamped the place 
are indescribable. The magnificent roads 
made during our occupation are left to 
the untender mercies of time and the 
seasons; and in driving from Corfu to 
Paleocastrizza, a distance of some six- 
teen miles, the journey is considerably 
lengthened by the necessity to which by 
no means fastidious drivers must defer of 
steering perpetually from one side of the 
road to the other, in order to avoid the 
ruts, holes, and pitfalls with which a once 
splendid highway is now seamed. Even 
as it was, my companion and I had to put 
up with a considerable amount of jolting ; 
so that, in spite of the hoary olive-woods, 
carpeted with wild flowers, through which 
the road for the most part passes, it was 
with some satisfaction we descried the 
convent-crowned crag of Paleocastrizza 
soaring into the blue air from the blue 
sea, only another half hour in front of 
us. Ina little land-locked bay at the foot 
of the hill, sitting on the myrtle and ar- 
butus that grow stuntedly out of the very 
shingle, we ate our bread, figs, and or- 
anges, and concurred in believing that 
here it was Nausicaa received Ulysses, 
after washing the garments destined for 
her nuptials, and conducted him to the 
court of Alcinous. Here, too, we con- 
vinced ourselyes, all difficulties and au- 
thorities to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the Phzacian galley which conveyed 
Ulysses to Ithaca was on its return 
changed to stone, as described in the 
thirteenth book of the Odyssey, by the 
vengeance of Neptune, just as it was en- 
tering the port. If any one doubts it, let 
him go to Paleocastrizza. There, sitting 
where we sat, he will see a rock as strong- 
ly resembling a petrified galley as either 





nature or art could make it. Let him also 
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ascend to the convent, and learn how dull, 
ignorant, and abject, piety can become in 
unworthy hands. I never visited an Ital- 
jan monastery, no matter how poor or 
how remote, without finding abundant 
intelligence and sympathy, if of a singu- 
lar kind. But the sea-gulls lazily flapping 
over the Adriatic seemed more human 
than the two tonsured custodians of the 
convent of Paleocastrizza. 

On the following evening, an hour be- 
fore sunset, we were on board the Aus- 
trian steamer that was to convey us to 
the Gulf of Corinth. No one had been 
able to say when it would start, and in all 
such matters you must take your chance 
when you sail in Grecian seas. Once 
fairly started, however, one is amply re- 
warded for past uncertainty and confu- 
sion. No indolence of man can alter the 
highway of the sea. Its ruts are of its 
own making, anc these it speedily repairs. 
It happened to be smoother on this occa- 
sion than macadam or asphalte, and in 
the color of the dying day the Albanian 
coast stood out, transfigured. “ Suli’s 
rock and Parga’s shore” were within hail, 
while on the right towered the mountains 
of the island of Santa Maura, better 
known to the stranger as Leucadia. 
Shortly, all these, and more, were wrapped 
in night. But morning brought kindred 
sights, and long before we anchored off 
Zante we could scent the flowers for 
which the island “Zante, Zante, Fior di 
Levante,” is celebrated. For less thana 
shilling I bought a huge bouquet of the 
rarest flowers, for which in Covent Gar- 
den one would have had to disburse three 
guineas, to find half an hour later that 
my travelling*‘companion had got one still 
larger and still more beautiful for six- 
pence. It was well on into the afternoon 
before we lifted anchor, drawing ever 
nearer to Ithaca, and seeming to pass 
among almost as many islands as form the 
Cyclades. Long before we approached 
Mesolonghi darkness again had descend- 
ed. We could descry it only by its lights, 
and it was evident that it would be late 
before we reached Patras, where we pro- 
posed to disembark and pass the night. 
Our notion was that we should be able to 
get across from Patras to the Scala of 
Salona somehow or other; and once at 
Salona, Delphi would be accessible. We 
knew that our steamer did not stop at 
Scala, but from Patras made for the head 
of the gulf. So,as soon as Patras was 
reached, we dropped down with our bag- 
gage, amid a clamor of boatmen, strongly 
recalling Naples, and were rowed in dark- 
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ness to the shore. My companion, with 
our effects, was to make for the Hétel de 
la Grande-Bretagne as best he could, and 
I was to go straight toa certain consul, 
and learn from him, if still out of bed, 
how to get to Delphi. 

Once face to face with this worthy per- 
son, all my schemes for performing the 
journey were dissipated. There was no 
earthly means of getting from Patras to 
Scala unless one took one’s chance of 
tossing about several days in the gulfina 
sailing boat. The winds, the currents, all 
were declared to be incalculable. I in- 
quired if there was not a little steam-tug 
of some kind. Yes, there was, but it did 
not carry more coal than would take it 
across the gulf, and how was it to get back 
again? Suddenly this question was put 
to me, “ But why did you not go on by 
the steamer you came by? It does not 
touch at Scala in going up the gulf, but it 
does in coming down, and you would thus 
be at Salona shortly after noon to-mor- 
row.” 

Matters would have been greatly sim- 
plified had I been vouchsafed this infor- 
mation at Corfu. We should not have 
quitted the steamer, and should willingly 
have resigned ourselves to another night 
on board to achieve our object. Had the 
steamer already left Patras? For it was 
only to touch there, and then proceed on 
its journey, and of that we must take our 
chance. It was night, and pitch dark; 
and there were no signals in the harbor to 
tell us whether the boat had gone or not. 
I rushed off to the hotel as fast as ill- 
paved streets would let me, to find my 
travelling companion comfortably en- 
sconced in bed. I hurriedly explained 
the situation, and that if we did not suc- 
ceed in getting aboard again before the 
steamer had started we should have to 
wait another week before we could make 
for the abode of the Muses. A hand-bar- 
row for the reconveyance of our luggage 
was with difficulty obtained, and away we 
went stumbling through the dark streets 
of Patras down to the equally dark quay. 
“Had the boat gone?” “No;” and 
away we were pulled through the still 
water by four urchins, who at once began 
quarrelling about the division of the spoil 
we had promised them in case we were 
not too late. Presently we saw something 
black and big loom out of the water, and 
then we knew it was all right. It was all 
right, however, only in one sense. Our 
berths had gone, and it was plain we 
should have to spend the night on deck. 
In ordinary times this is no great hard- 
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ship in such a climate as that of Greece, 
even at the end of March; but the vessel 
was crowded with Albanian volunteers, 
and as soon as steam was up they poured 
into the fore part of the vessel with their 
beds, their rugs, and their malodorous 
selves, and made night hideous with un- 
Savory snoring. 

It is not every night, however, that is 
spent under the consciousness that with 
dawn the summits of Helicon and Par- 
nassus will tower into view on one side, 
and Acro-Corinth will soar into the air on 
the other; and that all around will be 
mountains and shores still peopled with 
the prehistoric fables and the human his- 
tory of a people who have.left behind 
them a matchless mass of myths and so- 
cial records. We may soon expect to see 
the Isthmus of Corinth disappear, and 
steamers will then proceed straight upthe 
Gulf of Corinth to Athens. At present 
they are brought up short at Lutraki; 
passengers and goods are conveyed across 
the neck of land in omnibuses and wag- 
ons to Kalamaki, and there they are put 
upon another steamer and conveyed in a 
few hours through the Gulf of Salamis to 
Athens. There is nothing, therefore, to 
detain the steamers that traffic in the Co- 
rinthian Gulf long at Lutraki; and, intend- 
ing as we did to visit Corinth later, we 
were glad to be again descending the gulf 
on our way to the Scala of Salona. 

A big name, particularly in Greece, 
often does duty for a very small thing; 
and Scala is the “ port ” of Salona, the 
ancient Amphissa. Scala consists of a 
khan, a few houses, many boatmen, and 
half a dozen vehicles. One of these last 
we engaged to take us to Salona, or, as I 
will call it, Amphissa, a distance of about 
ten miles. This journey we were assured 
we must make if we wanted to visit Del- 
phi; for at Amphissa, and from Am- 
phissa alone, was there a good road 
thither, and at Amphissa we should pro- 
cure horses or mules for the expedition. 
The information was utterly incorrect ; 
for there is a road from Scala to Delphi 
by Chryso, though from Chryso to Del- 
phi itis only a mule-track, and it was un- 
necessary to go to Amphissa at all. The 
mistake, however, was immaterial, and, 
indeed, perhaps a fortunate one, for Am- 
phissa is worth a visit. Such madcap 
driving as our charioteer indulged in from 
Scala to Amphissa I never elsewhere ex- 
perienced. Indeed, it cannot properly be 
designated driving at all. Sitting with 
his legs dangling over the side of the 
driving-box, and twisting cigarettes or 





smoking them, be talked to his rough’ 
competent little horses, but never handled 
the whip or the reins. Amid clouds of 
dust —all roads in Greece are dusty — 
the animals galloped along at about four- 
teen miles an hour, twisting from side to 
side of the road, and only kept from leav- 
ing it by the charm that lurked in the 
mystic chjonguiens addressed to them at 
critical moments by our Hellenic Jehu. 
Shortly before we reached Amphissa we 
were overtaken by another vehicle of ex- 
actly the same pattern, and urged along 
in precisely the sdme manner, and by 
dint of similar incantations. Then a reg- 
ular chariot race began, as to which should 
enter Amphissa first; and between rows 
of olives we raised Olympian dust with 
axles that must indeed Sone glowed. We 
won by about two lengths, drawing up 
before a khan that scarcely boded either 
a warm welcome or goodly cheer. We 
had fortified ourselves with a letter to a 
shopkeeper in the place, whom we found 
doling out an infinitesimal quantity of 
sugar toa barefooted, bareheaded maiden, 
his only customer. He seemed delighted 
to have an excuse for leaving his store 
and accompanying us back to the khan. 
As, however, he spoke no known language 
but his own, and as I found that what 
there lingers with me of the Homeric 
speech of my schooldays is scant, and 
was utterly unintelligible, we wandered 
about in search of a pundit who the 
worthy grocer and haberdasher had made 
us understand could talk Italian. In the 
course of the search we made acquaint- 
ance with several citizens of the place, 
dressed in the picturesque Albanian cos- 
tume, who all offered us coffee and gum 
arabic sweetened with honey. The dis- 
covery of the interpreter seemed a matter 
of utter indifference as compared with 
this hospitable ceremonial. At last the 
linguistic go-between was unearthed, and 
then we were able to make known our 
wishes to visit Delphi, alias Castri, the 
name by which it is now known to the 
natives of Greece. A bargain was soon 
struck, and two horses, with two guides, 
were to be outside the khan at six o’clock 
the following morning. 

Partly, no doubt, from a genuine wish 
to be polite:and good-natured, but partly 
also from a deep-seated craving for 
human society, no matter how unenter- 
taining, our newly made friends never 
deserted us for the rest of the day. Only 
one of them could really hold discourse 
with us; but that seemed immaterial. A 
Greek, like an Italian, cannot conceive 
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that any human being should wish to be 
alone; and his notion of performing the 
rites of hospitality is to give just as much 
of his presence as possible. One would 
gladly have exchanged this for some food 
that could be eaten, or for some bed that 
could be slept upon. But there was 
neither; and we managed as best we 
could without them. Even had there 
been anything to lie down upon but floors 
of unutterabie filth, and bundles of wrap- 
pers that seemed to have been huddled 
round the unwashed forms of many gen- 
erations of the descendants of the Lo- 
crians, sleep would have been out of the 
question. In Amphissa the day belongs 
to the children; the night belongs to the 
dogs. Both are about equally noisy. All 
through the darkness the dogs, a huge, 
shaggy breed, howled, bayed, and battled. 
I doubt if any one could have turned on 
his pillow, supposing him to have pos- 
sessed such a thing, without arousing the 
watchful ears and awakening the deep- 
mouthed throats of that canine chorus. 
Amphissa was once a mighty town; it is 
now an unnoticeable village; all that is 
left of the greatness of old, mentioned by 
Pausanias, being the ruins of the walls of 
its Acropolis, and these had been so pulled 
down and built up again for other pur- 
poses, and again let go to ruin, that they 
no longer possess any meaning or signifi- 
cance, beyond affording a fresh text for 
any one who wishes to preach upon the 
vanity of human life and the mutability 
of human greatness. The situation of 
Amphissa is still beautiful, and that is 
all that can be said of it. The mountains 
are behind it, the Crissean plain and the 
Gulf of Corinth below it; and its little 
peddling trade is supported by the people 
who till the olive-groves around it. 

I should think the whole world presents 
no such contrast between past greatness 
and present nothingness as the site and 
neighborhood of Delphi. The Chryso 
that has been spoken of is of course the 
ancient Crisa, founded by the Cretans on 
an agreeable slope at the lower end of the 
gorge of the Pleistus; and Delphi orig- 
inally was only a local Crissean sanctuary. 
But when the Dorians settled at the foot 
of Parnassus, Delphi was brought into 
association with Tempe, and by degrees 
was placed under the protection of the 
Amphictyonic States, and became the 
sacred centre of the Hellenic world, being 
withdrawn from the authority of its moth- 
er city, though not without considerable 
resistance on the part of Crisa. All this 
one may read in many an erudite volume ; 





but there is nothing to help the imagina- 
tion to confirm it in the barren, stony, all 
but trackless mountain territory that sur- 
rounds the former haunt of Apollo. In 
going to Delphi, or, as I have said it is 
called by the country folk, Castri, we left 
Chryso below us, and so got nearer to the 
home of the eagles. It goes without say- 
ing that the ride abounded in charm — 
the charm of solitude; wild flowers, 
mountain outlines, blossoming scrub, and 
recurrent glimpses of the lake-like Gulf 
of Corinth far below. But streams there 
are none, woods there are none, ruins 
there are none, roads there are none. It 
is like riding through a primeval world, 
where nothing has ever happened save 
the periodical revolution of the unpeopled 
seasons. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve, and wholly impossible to picture to 
yourself, that you are journeying where 
once tens of thousands of enthusiastic 
and highly civilized pilgrims annually 
journeyed to the seat of learning and reli- 
gion, the home of poetry and prophecy, 
the centre of wealth, law-giving, and na- 
tional aspiration. Delphi was the head- 
quarters of Apollo; and Apollo was, as 
Curtius says, the supreme Exegetes, the 
ultimate source of legality. “In all ques- 
tions concerning the foundation of new 
sanctuaries, and the institution of the 
worship of gods, heroes, and the dead, he 
sate as the native maker of the law to all 
the world, on his throne in the centre of 
the earth.” Once, and once only, we met 
some sheep, tended by a couple of shep- 
herd lads, with an earthenware vessel at 
their side. One of our guides, a young, 
good-looking chap, as lithe and supple as 
a chamois, darted off at the top of his 
speed, raised the vessel to his lips, and 
drained deeply. Water is sadly scarce in 
Greece, and the very name of it inspirits 
the Greek peasant as the mention of beer 
or cider inspirits the English bucolic. So 
excited was he by his pull at the cold 
water that he drew his pistol from his 
girdle, cocked it, made believe to aim at 
an eagle that was flying overhead many 
hundred yards beyond range, exclaimed 
“Turchia!” and made the mountains ring 
with patriotic laughter. It was his way 
of conveying to us that if Greece had to 
fight Turkey, Turkey would share the fate 
of the eagle when brought within reach of 
the sportsman. 

Probably so much power, temporal and 
spiritual, was never before or since con- 
centrated in one spot as once at Delphi. 
Here Apollo announced to man the mind 
and dictates of Zeus. Even the Greek 
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calendar fell under the superintendence 
of Delphi. It was under the sanction of 
Delphi that the Olympian festivals were 
established. It was Delphi that taught 
the great Hellenic doctrine of harmonious 
development. “Know thyself” and 
“ Moderation in all things ” were two of 
the inscriptions to be read over the porch 
of the temple. Though Apollo came to 
Delphi through trackless forests, it was 
imperative that roads not only secure but 
commodious should lead to his sanctuary. 
Hence the very width of the road to Del- 
phi acquired sacred significance, and its 
gauge of five feet four inches prevailed 
throughout the greater part of Greece. 
Thus Delphi, both directly and indirectly, 
helped to maintain the sentiment of com- 
mon nationality, to regulate religious wor- 
ship, to determine chronology, to deepen 
the moral consciousness of the people, to 
advance colonization, and to spread a 
many-sided culture. Its influence upon 
art was equally strong. The Temple of 
Apollo was the germ of the noblest archi- 
tecture of Greece; and thence music and 
poetry drew their most powerful inspira- 
tion, just as at the same time it remained 
a great political centre for the entire Hel- 
lenic world. But it was its political char- 
acter that concealed the seeds of its ruin. 
The time came when, by reason of the 
fratricidal struggle between the States of 
Greece, and mainly between Athens and 
Sparta, Delphi had to take aside. Fora 
season it strove craftily to hold the bal- 
ance between the two; but when that 
operation became impossible, its influence 
declined, and its authority as a central 
umpire necessarily disappeared. Even 
by the time of the great Persian War it 
had fallen into discredit. Its oracles had 
proved cowardly and irresolute, and strove 
to keep back some of the Amphictyonic 
States from patriotic action. At last its 
original aim and purport vanished, and, 
in flagrant violation of its fundamental 
law and meaning, sanguinary victories 
won by Hellenes over Hellenes were com- 
memorated by tablets at Delphi. 

The village or hamlet of Castri occupies 
the site of ancient Deiphi. Some few 
excavations have been made by German 
enthusiasts ; some small sections of fallen 
columns have been set on end; a narrow 
strip of marble pavement has been cleared 
of superincumbent rubbish, and on one 
side of the excavation Greek inscriptions 
have been let intothe earthen wall. They 
all seem utterly out of place; and despite 
the fact of remembering where one is 
standing, one cannot help wondering how 
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they got there. Round them are small, 
primitive dwellings, tenanted by a simple 
and unlettered people. Nor are there 
many of these. The place scarcely de- 
serves the name of a village. We had 
fortified ourselves with a line from our 
friend the grocer and haberdasher at 
Amphissa to the head man of the place. 
There was no difficulty in finding him. 
He was a splendid fellow to look at, six- 
foot two in his buskins, with a head like 
St. Luke, a magnificent model for any one 
in search of the picturesque. His general 
appearance was savage enough, but his 
eyes had an unusual mildness in them: 
and after reading the letter, he was evi- 
dently disposed to do anything he could 
for us. But again the difficulty of oral 
communication arose. Again, however, 
it was settled by the appearance of a 
peasant who had been a sailor, who had 
command of perhaps fifty Italian words, 
most of them pertinent to common con- 
versation. Every male denizen of the 
place mustered round us as soon as they 
perceived that we were under the protec- 
tion of the head man of Castri; and we 
were favored with their society for the 
rest of our visit. They were keenly anx- 
ious to know how much territory Greece 
was to get from Turkey, and with the aid 
of a small map we were able to enlighten 
them. They understood all about the 
value of Epirus and the worth of Janina, 
and shook their heads gloomily when we 
said that all present hope of obtaining 
the latter must be abandoned. In the 
War of Independence Castri was attacked 
and plundered by the Turks, and the hor- 
rible traditions of the time still flourish 
among its dwellers. 

In order to give any lengthened de- 
scription of Delphi, as Delphi, or Castri, 
is now, one would have to indulge in 
some romancing. There is nothing to 
describe. Mountains, wild flowers, and 
silence —that is all. Our hosts —for 
such they evidently considered themselves 
to be—trooped after us towards the 
Castalian Fountain, where their wives 
and daughters were washing the family 
linen. Their kirtles were tucked up, and 
it is needless to say that the young and 
pretty members of this classical laundry 
let out a reef or two as we approached, 
while the old crones thought that opera- 
tion superfluous. The Pythia bathes in 
the fountain and sits on her tripod no 
more. Theoracles are dumb. We drank 
of the sacred water above where it was 
muddied by the industrious vestals of to- 
day, and chewed some of its cresses. 
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What Muses there were, were up to the 
elbow in soapsuds. Was there ever such 
a commentary on the Sic transit gloria 
mundi? Hard by there is still a shrine, 
but it is dedicated, not to Apollo, but to 
Saint Elias, who, despite his nominal 
patronage of the little chapel, is com- 
pletely overshadowed, as in so many other 
Greek churches, by the Mother of God. 
That is the title she is always given; no 
metaphorical word like a Madonna being 
employed to mitigate the stern directness 
of the doctrine with which the blessed 
among women is associated. Her face, 
as pictured in sacred Greek frescoes, is 
neither gentle nor sad, but awful, far- 
away, austere, | might almost say ab- 
stract. You may see something of it in 
Cimabue. But the Italians soon made 
the Mother of God in their own more 
human image, and dowered her with 
tears, smiles, and indulgent pity. Nor 
does one see among Greek believers the 
same vulgar familiarity with things sup- 
posed to be sacred that strikes one among 
the sacristans, beadles, and ciceroni of 
Italy. The little church was literally cov- 
ered with mural decorations, all of them 
dedicated to the lives of saints, or to the 
story of the Redemption. One of these 
represented “the Resurrection;” and 
while my companion and I were admiring 
it for its artistic value, the retired mar- 
iner, who evidently thought that to us 
heretical Englishmen the theme of the 
fresco was novel, attempted to describe it 
to us in short, crisp sentences denuded 
of copulatives, and compressed to accom- 
modate his extremely limited acquaint- 
ance with the language in which he tried 
to speak. But his enthusiasm made him 
roughly eloquent; and when, accompany- 
ing the words with pertinent gesticulation, 
and winding up the story by narrating the 
triumph of Christ over Death and Hell, 
he exclaimed, ‘*Cristo morto; Cristo 
sepolto: niente a Dio! Sorge Cristo, Ev- 
viva Cristo!” all the male denizens of 
Delphi crossed themselves at mention of 
the name, and Apollo and the Pythia 
and the Muses seemed, as Milton says, 
“ with hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 
leaving.” 

Close by the church is the Monastery 
of St. Elias, containing one monk. Un- 
der an ilex-tree he spread out a mattress 
and pillows, that we might repose ; and as 
it was impossible to get rid of our retinue 
even for an instant, much as we naturally 
desired to be left to that silent solitude 





which is the true genius loci of all places 
that have a past, we threw ourselves down 
and feigned slumber. On the grass, and 
under the trees around, our Delphic fol- 
lowing likewise flung themselves, and 
were soon sleeping and snoring in good 
earnest. Then we opened our eyes, gazed 
at the bright blue sky through the dark 
green foliage, listened to the distant mur- 
mur -of the most sacred fountain in the 
world, and pondered many things. 

The midday siesta over, we were in- 
vited to the house of the head man, and 
there regaled with dried olives, curds, 
sour bread, Castalian watercresses steeped 
in vinegar, and what I| should call turpen- 
tine if my hospitable friends had not 
offered it as wine. As we ate, women 
and children came and timidly glanced at 
us; one young creature very beautiful, 
and holding a child in her arms as none 
but a Greek or an Italian mother knows 
how to hold a child. All these people 
are picturesque by unconscious and inev- 
itable instinct. That laborer leaning on 
his spade isa picture. That matron march- 
ing to the well is a flawless composition. 
That fellow lying along the wall is atti- 
tudinizing unawares. The various group 
around us as we fed arranged itself as at 
the prompting of some cunning artist. 
But were we really going? Would we not 
stay three days? If we would they would 
kill a kid, and we would all be merry to- 
gether. The temptation would have been 
great but for the reflection that for three 
mortal days we should never be able to 
stir without being accompanied by the 
whole population of Delphi. They at- 
tended us somewhat on our way, and then 
once more we were in the company of the 
mountains. We returned to Amphissa 
by Chryso, a far more flourishing place 
than Castri, though nothing more than a 
good-sized village. A little way below it, 
just as the Gulf of Corinth began to 
broaden out to our gaze, we met a civil 
engineer, with two attendants and a the- 
odolite. He was making a survey for a 
road from Scala to Delphi. So, by-and- 
by, Delphi will be accessible by carriage ; 
and those who want to see it as it still is, 
had better make haste. For the company 
of Mr. Cook will soon invade the Casta- 
lian Fount, and the personally conducted 
tours of Mr. Gaze will become familiar 
with the shrine of Apollo. You will tele- 
graph or telephone to the Pythia Hotel 
for a bed, and the oracles of the place 
will be valets and couriers. 








From The Spectator. 
“PHIZ” AND “BOZ.” 


WHEN Mr. Dickens was making his 
last tour in the United States, the follow- 
ing incident occurred at one of the West- 
ern towns, where he gave’a series of read- 
ings. The programme included the trial 
scene from “* Pickwick ;” a very large and 
attentive audience was assembled, and all 
seemed pleased, with the exception of 
one individual, a burly and emphatic per- 
son, who, accosting a member of the 
reader’s party, inquired whether the gen- 
tleman to whom he had been listening was 
really Mr. Dickens. ‘“ Certainly, that is 
Mr. Dickens,” was the reply. ‘ He who 
wrote ‘ Pickwick’?” “Yes, the same.” 
“Then you just tell him,” said the ag- 
grieved questioner, “that he knows no 
more about Sam Weller than a cow knows 
about pleating a shirt!” How often has 
one heard the same thing (not so graphi- 
cally expressed) said by disappointed lis- 
teners to the heavy, lumpish, drawling 
rendering of the “Sam” of whom one has 
so totally different an idea, by the humor- 
ist to whom we were accustomed to think 
ourselves entirely indebted for him! 
That Sam could never have “ bestowed a 
wink the intense significance of which 
passes description” on anybody, or been 
capable of catching the tone of the 
“friendly swarry ” of the Bath footmen. 
That Sam was a hoarse, vulgar lout, 
needing a great deal of room to turn him- 
self round in, and no more like the smart 
fellow who plays a return match with Job 
Trotter in Mr. Nubbles’s kitchen, than 
the Single Gentleman of the “Old Curi- 
osity Shop ” is like the pathetic figure of 
Master Humphrey seated in the corner 
by the clock, though the identity of these 
two is indicated to the reader in a passage 
which both the author and the illustrator 
seemed to have overlooked. The truth 
is, our Sam Weller—the Sam of that 
frank Western farmer — is  Hablot 
Browne’s'Sam Weller, and it is impossi- 
ble to accept any other. This is a strik- 
ing instance of the power of the distin- 
guished artist whom we have so lately 
lost, and who is indissolubly associated 
with one of the most precious of the treas- 
ures of memory — that of the books that 
delighted us, and the fancies that were 
realities to us in early days. It is, how- 
ever, only one among many, for every one 
of the characters in the works of Dickens 
and Lever which have a peculiarly strong 
hold upon the memory, mean and are 
what “ Phiz” has madethem. He put the 
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fine point on the humor of Dickens, and 
catching — especially in the illustrations 
to “Master Humphrey’s Clock” — that 
delightful vein of extravagance, which a 
lesser artist of a duller wit would have 
swollen into sheer caricature, he gives us 
two such finely differentiated figures as 
the delightful Dick and the whimsical 
Chuckster, and then Quilp, with the “ dog- 
like smile” and the bow-legs; Codlin, 
Short, Jerry, the dancing dogs, and Whis- 
ker. The latter we hold to be the most 
characteristic four-legged portrait in exist- 
ence. Think of him, as he stands at 
Mr. Witherden’s door, steadily turning a 
deaf ear to the mild remonstrances of Mr. 
Abel, and the “ Dear, dear, what a naughty 
Whisker !” of the old lady; as he dashes 
off, full of purpose, with the Marchioness 
hanging on behind the little carriage, in 
the act of losing her one shoe forever, and 
as he submits to be hugged by the res- 
cued Kit, and say whether playfulness, 
obstinacy, good living, and a serene con- 
sciousness of being master of the situa- 
tion, could find more perfect expression 
in the form of a pony. Again, think of 
the half-tipsy horror in the faces of Mrs. 
Jiniwin and Sampson Brass, the sus- 
pended motion of the teaspoon in the 
hand of the cruelly disappointed mother- 
in-law, and the lifting of her warning fin- 
ger, as Quilp interrupts the calumnious 
description of his nose, by “ Aquiline, you 
hag!” Could anything beat the expres- 
siveness of that little picture, with the 
stolid men in sou-westers, who have been 
dragging the river (it is to drown the 
dwarf, in the end, so that there is a touch 
of iron grimness in this conceit), and are 
requested by Quilp to “keep everything 
they find — upon the body.” Itisa good 
plan to turn at once from this scene to 
the fine picture of Quilp’s corpse, when 
the river, after it has “toyed and jested 
with its ghastly freight,” has flung it on 
the bank, amid the weeds and stones and 
stumps of a lonely place, where pirates 
had been hung in chains. - The reaches 
of the winding river, the long, flat shores, 
the rough, heavy, numbered posts, the 
heavily swooping birds of prey, the tum- 
bled, dishonored corpse tossed there, head 
downwards, with the clenched hand, 
bared arm, and one leg, with the claw-like 
foot in its torn stocking, crooked over a 
stump, form a composition that “ Phiz” 
has rarely excelled. And if he has been 
the one interpreter of Dickens who 
adorned every humorous conception which 
he touched, he has also done away with 
much of the mawkishness of Dickens’s 
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sentiment, and modified his vulgarity. 
Edith Dombey, Lady Dedlock, and Mrs. 
Merdle are instances that will occur to 
every one; the three are caricatures in 
the books, but they are sympathetic per- 
sonages in the artist’s presentments. It 
is, indeed, owing to the two fine illustra- 
tions of the Carker episode, that the whole 
story of the elopement in “ Dombey and 
Son” fails to strike the reader at once as 
simply a mock-heroic treatment of the feat 
of “cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face.” When “ Phiz” fails as the illus- 
trator of Dickens, it is because he has had 
to illustrate a failure ; he never missed the 
humor of the author, because he always 
felt it; the sentiment he probably de- 
spised. The self-conscious, affected 
Esther Summerson, in “ Bleak House,” 
would be altogether odious ; the less tire- 
some, but feeble and lachrymose Amy 
Dorrit; and the shadowy Mary Graham, 
of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,’” would be no- 
bodies, but for their portraiture by 
“Phiz.” Both author and artist failed 
equally to interest the reader in Madeline 
Bray. Kate Nickleby is charming; 
Ralph, one of Mr. Hablot Browne’s mem- 
orable works; Squeers, though carica- 
tured, is admirable; Smike, the Ken- 
wigses, and the Crummleses, are very 
clever; Morleena in the barber’s shop, 
with the coal-heaver who is on the wrong 
side of “ the line,” scratching his head in 
puzzled disconcertedness, is as good as 
Mr. Pickwick going down the slide; but 
Nicholas Nickleby’s ladylove, with a big 
face, and no figure inside her clothes, is 
as feeble a creature as Minnie Gowan in 
“ Little Dorrit.” 

The tea and quarrel scene between 
Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig is one of the 
author’s masterpieces ; the same may cer- 
tainly be said of the illustration, from the 
toppling pippins on the bedstead, and the 
extinguisher bandboxes, to the symptoms 
of inflammation in the faces and tempers 
of the ladies. Wonderfully good, also, is 
the scene of Mr. Pecksniff’s discomfiture; 
the detected humbug’s face, as he rests 
his head against the wainscot, “ with 
an expression of disconcerted meek- 
ness enormously ridiculous,” is perfect. 
Among the semi-comical, as distinguished 
from the broadly farcical characters whom 
“ Phiz” had to portray for “ Boz,” Tim 
Linkinwater is highly meritorious; the 
smiling, yet anxious solicitude with which 
he watches Nicholas Nickleby’s début, the 
wave of his pen with which he invites the 
brothers to silence and motionlessness, the 
tilted stool, the natty shoes, all are admi- 





rably characteristic. Miss La Creevy is 
sheer caricature, and this is a pity. 
“Phiz” might have made them “a com- 
fortable couple.” 

It is difficult to believe that “ Phiz” 
might not have induced Mr. Dickens to 
suppress the introductory chapter of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” — it is not sur- 
passed in vulgarity and puerile, would-be 
humor by any of his earlier “ Sketches,” 
or even by certain parts of his “ Pictures 
from Italy ” (which we take to be the low- 
water mark of his performances) — for 
the frontispiece to that work, in some re- 
spects, the author’s best, is one of Mr. 
Hablot’s Browne’s happiest achievements. 
So graceful is the conceit, so beautiful is 
the musing, vision-seeing figure of Tom 
Pinch, with all the aerial fabric of the 
story floating round him, that we cannot 
bear to reflect that a real Tom Pinch 
would be an insufferable idiot, and that a 
real Pecksniff could not take in even such 
a fool as he. 

“Phiz” found Mr. Dombey a difficult 
ideal to portray, and made no less than sev- 
enteen sketches, before he hit upon that 
one to which he generally, not always, ad- 
hered. Mr. Dombey, in his courting days 
at Leamington, is not like Mr. Dombey 
talking about “a cold spring” to deceive 
the world; but the artist’s perplexity is not 
surprising, for the author varied his Dom- 
bey considerably, making him merely a 
pompous ass in the first part of the story, 
intensifying his purse-pride and folly in 
the second part, and turning him into a 
brute and the dupe of the coarsest chican- 
ery in the third. This tendency to ex- 
aggeration, a note of Dickens’s lack of 
education which, but for his wonderful 
humor, must have been fatal to his fic- 
tions, was in most instances toned down 
by the sympathetic, but more refined 
taste of the artist, who, after “ Pickwick,” 
almost always avoided caricature in il- 
lustrating Dickens. In his illustrations 
to the works of Lever and Ainsworth, 
“ Phiz” showed that he could enter into 
and render human interests, emotions, 
and passions which were out of the range 
of Dickens’s humor and of narrative 
power. 

To Mr. F. G. Kitton we are indebted 
for a slight memoir of “ Phiz,” which is 
chiefly concerned, as it ought to be, with 
the artist. The man chose to live in re- 
tirement, to “ keep himself to himself” in 
the strictest sense of the phrase; and he 
was in his right so to choose, and it is the 
artist, and not the man, with whom the 
public are concerned. We do not want 








to know for what reason “ Phiz” and 
“Boz” quarrelled in 1859, just after 
“ Phiz” had illustrated “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” with etchings which come nearer 
to those in “ Barnaby Rudge” than an 
other of the artist’s works of this kind. 
“Phiz” was not the only friend whom 
Dickens lost, for he had played the part 
of iconoclast to himself. The quarrel, 
however, was a disaster for the readers of 
Dickens. Mr. Marcus Stone and Mr. 
Luke Fildes illustrated “Our Mutual 
Friend” and the fragment of “ Edwin 
Drood.” Mr. Kitton truly says that these 
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accomplished painters avoided caricature, 
and forced humor ;. but those two works 
are full of both, and they failed either to 
illustrate, or to palliate them. We doubt 
whgtHer any of the thousands of readers 
to ‘whom the Pickwickians, Dick Swiv- 
eller, Mark Tapley, Pecksniff, Peggotty, 
Barnaby Rudge, Maypole Hugh, Grip, 
Guppy, Skimpole, and Inspector Bucket, 
are images as familiar and recognizable 
as their own in a glass, have the least idea 
of the personages of either story, or have 
ever cared to form one, by the assistance 
of Mr. Stone and Mr. Fildes. 





ADULTERATION IN THE OLDEN TIME. — As 
early as the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
we find it recorded in Domesday Book that in 
the city of Chester a knavish brewer, “ ma/am 
cerevisiam faciens, in cathedra ponebatur sterco- 
vis”? — in other words, the offender was taken 
round the town in the cart in which the refuse 
of the place had been collected, and to this 
degradation was often added corporal chastise- 
ment. In many towns in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find “ ale-tasters,” whose duty it was 
to inspect the beer. In 1529, for example, the 
mayor of Guildford ordered that the brewers 
make a good useful ale, and that they sell none 
until it be tasted by the “ ale-taster.” The ale 
was not only tasted, but some of it was spilt 
on a wooden seat, and on the wet place the 
taster sat, attired in leathern breeches, then 
common enough. If sugar had been added to 
the beer, the taster became so adherent that 
rising was difficult ; but if sugar had not been 
added, it was then considered that the dried 
extract had no adhesive property. A less 
coarse, but not dissimilar, method was also 
applied by the earlier inspectors to test the 
purity of milk. The frauds of the vintners or 
wine-sellers attracted some share of public 
attention in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, as shown by municipal records, fugitive 
tracts and broadsides. In August, 1553, a cer- 
tain Paul Barnardo brought into the port of 
London some wine, and there is extant an 
order in council directing the lord mayor to 
find five or six vintners to rack and draw off 
the said pipes of wine into another vessel, and 
to certify what drugs or ingredients they found 
in the said wine or cask to sophisticate the 
same. At a Jater date the records of the Com- 
mon Council contain a certificate from the 
lord mayor to the lords of the council, stating 
that the wines of a certain “ Peter Van Payne” 
had been drawn off in his presence, and that 
in eight of the pipes had been found bundles 
of weeds, in four others some quantities of 
sulphur, in another a piece of match, and in 
all of them a kind of gravel mixture sticking 
to the casks; that they were conceived to be 
unwholesome and of a nature similar to others 
formerly condemned and destroyed, In “ The 





Search after Claret,” by Richard Ames, a thin 
quarto, the last leaf is occupied by the follow- 
ing advertisement: “If any vintner, wine- 
cooper, etc., between Whitechapel and West- 
minster Abbey, have some tuns or hogsheads 
af old rich unadulterated claret, and will sell 
it as the law directs for sixpence per quart, 
this is to give notice, that he shall have more 
customers than half his profession, and his 
house be as full from morning to night as a 
conventicle or Westminster Hall the first day 
of term.” Later, the vintners became more 
scientific in their operations, Addison (in 
“The Tatler,” No. 131, 1710) alluded to a 
certain fraternity of chemical operators who 
wrought underground in holes, caverns, and 
dark retirements to conceal their mysteries 
from the eyes and observations of mankind. 
“ These subtle philosophers are daily employed 
in the transmutation of liquors, and by the 
power of magical drugs and incantations raise 
under the streets of London the choicest prod- 
ucts of the hills and valleys of France; they 
squeeze Bordeaux out of the sloe, and draw 
champagne from an apple.” 
Country Brewers’ Gazette. 


A GtanT Birv.—In the neighborhood of 
Rheims, recently, M. De Lemoinne found suffi- 
cient remains of a remarkable bird (of new 
species), belonging to the eocene epoch, to 
give a fair idea of its structure. A thigh bone 
of the same animal had before been discovered 
by M. Planté, the well-known physicist, at 
Meudon; it was about eighteen inches long. 
The bird was of gigantic size, having a height, 
when erect, of at least ten feet. ‘The skull was 
comparatively large, and less disproportionate 
than that of the ostrich. In the opinion of M. 
Alph, Milne-Edwards, judging by the skeleton, 
the bird had affinities to the duck, but it has 
peculiarities which forbid the ranking of it in 
any of the present natural groups. It has 
been called Gastornis Edwardsii. Various 
anatomical details, with a representation of 
the skeleton, are given by M. Meunier in Za 
Nature, 466. 











